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Good Reasons for a Family Altar 


1. A family altar in your home will send you forth to your daily tasks 
with a cheerful heart, stronger for work, truer to duty, and more determined 
to glorify God. 


2. A family altar in your home will bring you strength to meet dis- 
couragements, disappointments, and unexpected adversaries. 


3. The family altar in your home will make you conscious throughout 
each day of the sustaining companionship of Christ. 


4. A family altar in your home will sweeten your home life, resolve 
misunderstanding, and relieve friction. 


5. A family altar in your home will largely determine the eternal salva- 
tion of your children. 


6. A family altar in your home will assist the work of your pastor and 
stimulate the life of your Church. 
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7. A family altar in your home will be an example to other homes for 
a richer life of service and devotion to God.—Florida Baptist-Witness. 


Market Street entrance of the new 

$80,000 Chureh School Building of 

Trinity First Church, York, Pa., 
Dr. Samuel H. Stein, Pastor 


¥ must Put mp Bouse in Order 


I’ve been busy with ruffled lace cur- 
tains, 
With cretonnes new and gay, 
For my house must be put in order, 
As I may be called away. 


I must do for my dear little daughter 
The best that I can each day 
Towards keeping her sweet, and fine, 
and brave, 
When I shall be called away. 


There are hosts of little, friendly deeds, 
There are kindly words to say; 

The time grows short, I must make it 

Trinity Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Fredk. Wm, Bald, Pastor, count, 


showing the fine modern Community Building dedicated April 29 Before I am called away. 
—Grace H. Poffenberger 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 10, 1928 
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REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER 


A PUPIL-CENTERED VACATION 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Alfred Nevin Sayres 
(Continued from last week) 


II. DEFENSE OF ITS MERITS 


With this all too brief definition of what 
is meant by a pupil-centered program in 
our minds, let us turn to a defense of its 
merits. A most excellent apologia for the 
pupil-centered principle has appeared in 
the ‘‘Reformed Church Messenger’’ and 
‘‘Heidelberg Teacher’’? from the pen of 
Paul M. Limbert, and in adding my word 
of defense I may seem to be ‘‘ Carrying 
eoals to Neweastle.’’ However, I shall 
endeavor to justify the principle in my 
own way. 

First of all, it will be well to repeat 
what Prof. Limbert said of the name ap- 
plied to this principle, namely, that it is 
given to suggest a contrast with the old 
method in religious education which was 
centered in a given quota of material or 
information to be imparted to the mind of 
the child. The new principle is pupil- 
centered rather than material-centered. It 
may also be said to be life-centered, or ex- 
perience-centered, but none of these terms 
should be expected to convey all that is 
implied in the new approach. 

Now may I say that the chief justifica- 
tion of this pupil-centered principle is the 
factor-which is hidden between the lines 
of my definition, and which indeed might 
properly have been made the first element 
of the definition, namely, the new aim in 
religious education The pupil-centered 
principle is in fact based on this new aim, 
which is in turn based on a new concep- 
tion of religion that is not really new at 
all, but 1900 years old. Jesus came with a 
conception of religion that was essentially 
new in His day, though the roots were 
laid in the teachings of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, and that conception of religion is 
finding deeper root in the lives of men 
today than ever before since Jesus’ time. 

Before and since His time religion has 
suffered from three different, yet some- 
what related processes. (1) It has suffered 
from the process of theologizing by which 
it was hardened into a system of dogma. 
To some extent the Jewish Scribes and 
more particularly the Greek Fathers made 
religion into a philosophical framework of 
ereed and dogmas. As a result of this 
tendeney religion degenerated into some- 
thing for the individual to accept with his 
mind, as a bit of authoritative truth. (2) 
it suffered also from the institutionalism 
of the Jewish Law and the Roman genius 
for government. Religion according to the 
yabbis of Israel and the Catholie Church 
which grew up thru the Romanizing of 
Christianity was an institution to be 
obeyed. Its word was law, and submission 
was the essential virtue of the religious 
life. (3) Contemporaneous with these two 
was the sacramentalism of the priestly ele- 
ments in Juadaism and the Oriental mys- 
tery cults which made their impress on 
early Christianity. This sacramental tend- 
ency identified religion with a set of rites 
and ceremonies to be performed, and the 
essential religious virtue was ritual ac- 
euracy. 


To the religion which Jesus espoused all 
these elements were alien, or at least non- 
essential. To Him religion was an abund- 
ant life of fellowship with the Father- 
God and with brother-men. This essential 
religion of-Jdesus which has been encrusted 
with these layers of foreign substance is 
finally breaking thru and the modern age 
is once again struggling to define religion 
in terms that are consonant with the ex- 
ample, the spirit and message of Jesus. 
Creed and organization and ritual are in 
the process of being relegated to their 
proper subordinate plaée and men are 


recognizing that religion is life and that 
the Christian religion is essentially the re- 
production of the spirit and quality of 
Jesus’ life in the lives of men. 

Such a conception of religion gives us 
the new aim that is reconstructing re- 
ligious education today. The aim of re- 
ligious education is no longer knowledge 
merely. If once the aim of the Church 
School was to give children a knowledge 
of the contents of the Bible and certain 
Christian doctrines, that aim is being sub- 
ordinated to the new aim. Neither is the 
Church School’s aim any longer the recruit- 
ing of members for the Church. In the 
past the chief justification of the Church 
School was that it was a feeder of the 
Church. But that institutional aim is also 
being subordinated to the new aim. Neither 
is the purpose of religious education the 
training of the pupils in ritual skills, so 
that they may be competent to enter the 
Church and participate in its forms of wor- 
ship. That 1itual aim is also taking second 
place. 


The new aim which properly belongs to 
the truly Christian conception of religion 
is the unfolding of the Christian experi- 
ence of children, the development of 
Christ-like character, the learning to live 
together as citizens of the Kingdom, and 
the learning to live the abundant life, of 
fellowship with God as Father and with 
all men as brothers. 


In fairness to the Sunday School of a 
generation and more ago, it should be said 
that the ultimate purpose of its teachers 
was bigger and better than any of the 
narrow aims we have described above. If 
pressed hard enough, the Sunday School 
teachers who taught us would have made it 
quite plain that it was better boys and 
girls and ultimate noble Christian men and 
women they were endeavoring to produce. 
They, too, were aiming at Christian char- 
acter, The weakness of the older system 
was that this ultimate aim was obscured 
by the immediate goals which were thought 
of as means to the larger end. Instead of 
going directly towards the moral and 
spiritual goal by methods which we today 
believe are psychologically better adapted 
to achieve than were theirs, they sought 
to gain their end by the injection of knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Christian doctrine 
and ritual and the introduction to the 
discipline and forms of the Church. 


It is manifest that with such aim as we 
now have formulated, a new method and 
new machinery are necessary. This new 
end will not be achieved by the old pro- 
cess of indoctrination. We know that 
knowledge does not necessarily produce 
character. Church membership and ritual 
skill are not warranties of the abundant 
life of filial trust and fraternal love. Be- 
cause this new aim deals with something 
that happens within the pupil, the whole 
method and program must be built around 
the pupil. The end is in him; the means 


‘must pertain to him. Our aim is a certain 


result in this handful of human nature 
which we call the pupil; our efforts, there- 
fore, must deal with the modification of 
that stuff which is necessary to that end. 

This is just what the pupil-centered prin- 
ciple endeavors to do. It endeavors to 
create the conditions under which the ends 
in view can be realized. It tries to manipu- 
late the raw material of the child-nature 
in such a way as to bring out at the end 
of the process a Christ-like character en- 
joying the experience which Jesus called 
the abundant life. That process is one of 
growth. As such it is not only psychologi- 
cally more sound, but essentially more 
Christian than the old methods of religious 
education. There is more of Christ in the 
pupil-eentered education. For it is calcu- 
lated not only to get the Bible into the 
pupil’s head, but to get the Christ-spirit 
into his life as the motive-power to con- 
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trol his conduct and to ennoble his exper- 
ience. This, even a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible will not always do. 

There is much more that might be said 
by way of definition and defense of the 
pupil-centered principle, but in order that 
I may get on to a description of its use in 
the vacation school which is the main pur- 
pose of this discussion, I may conclude this 
section with a quotation from Prof, Lim- 
bert, ‘‘If a child is really to grow in wis- 
dom as Jesus did, he must be trained to 
think and act without the dictation of 
others. Here is a fundamental issue: our 
programs of religious education may either 
be devised with the view of teaching 
pupils to obey orders implicitly, to accept 
the statements of the teacher or some other 
authority without question, to live ac- 
cording to some conventional code of con- 
duct; or these programs may seek to train 
the pupils to think for themselves, to 
make decisions upon the basis of their own 
experience and the best experience of the 
race, to exercise initiative, to distinguish 
between the Christian and the un-Chris- 
tian in the present social order. In the 
latter case, religious education is a glorious 
adventure in which the pupils are in quest 
of the best in life and the teachers share 
as a friendly guide and trusted counsel- 
loraes 

(To be continued next week) 


GOLLEGEVILLE ASSEMBLY LEC- 
TURES 


The Collegeville (Pennsylvania) Sum- 
mer Assembly will offer a course of lee- 
tures for ministers and lay workers of all 
denominations this summer, August 6-12, 
on the Social and Ethical Teachings of the 
Bible by the Rev. Walter L. Lingle, D. D., 
LL.D., formerly professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Richmond, Virginia, 
now president of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers, founded 
in 1924 in the same city. Dr. Lingle is one 
of the outstanding scholars and teachers 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. He 
comes to Collegeville this year for the first 
time. The Assembly will celebrate this 
year its 20th anniversary. The program is 
the strongest ever offered. The staff of 
speakers includes, besides Dr. Lingle, Rey. 
Frederick C. Spurr, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the Revs. J. R. Ackroyd and William 
J. Shergold, of London, and a number of 
Americans. 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 


The Instruction Committee with Dr. H. 
L. G. Kieffer, chairman, met at the College 
on April 18, and spent the day in inspeet- 
ing the work of the institution and per- 
fecting details for the faculty of the com- 
ing year. The committee expressed | pleas- 
ure over the excellent work that is being 
done, and the general atmosphere of inter- 
est and industry. The other members pres- 
ent were: Dr. H. I. Stahr, of Hanover; Dr, 
John A. Hollinger, of Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Margaret Motter, of Frederick. The only 
member of the committee absent was Miss — 
Edith Thomas now studying at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 


On April 13 Mr. Archibald Rutledge, of t ’ 


Mercersburg Academy, gave a delightse ie 
reading of his own poems and stories. Thi 
was Dr. Rutledge’s second appearance 
Hood and he is always welcomed wi 
pleasure by the students and faculty. i 
The bps speaker of Sunday, April 15, 
was Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, President 
raeon . Theological Seminary. 
Stevenson remained over Monday a 
spoke to the Frederick County Minist 
Association on the Conference on IE 


The next vesper speaker will be Dr. F 

rick Brown Harris, of the Foundry XN 

Church, of Washington, D. C. 
(Continued on page 
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EDITORIAL 


LIGHTING THE CANDLES OF FAITH 


There is a pathetic tale about a notorious man in a 
Southern State who was shot down in a drunken brawl. 
As he lay dying, he begged that someone standing by 
should pray for him. But they stood silent, dumb as 
stones. None of his cronies, companions in sin, knew 
how to pray. Then, as his life fast ebbed away, the 
wounded man began to pray. Stooping to hear what he 
was saying, they found he was repeating the prayer of his 
childhood: “Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray Thee, 
Lord, my soul to keep.” In that hour of his deepest need 


- —stained by sin and facing death—this was the only pray- 


er he knew. 


With all its pathos and tragedy, there is a strangely 
inspiring beauty about that story—for it shows how a 
dying sinner remembered the prayer he had learned at 
his mother’s knee; not even the fierce blasts of iniquity 
had been able to put out the flickering candle of faith she 
had lighted in his baby heart. He had not been able to 
outlive the influence of those early years, when at even- 
tide his mother taught him his prayer, tucked him in his 
little bed, and with a “God bless you” kissed him good- 
night. It is altogether possible that Mother’s Day may 
cause such “broken chords to vibrate once more,” may 
stir the memories of men to see again the picture of that 
sweet long ago and to hear once more the music of that 
mother’s voice, now hushed in death. ; 


Fortunate indeed above their fellows are those who have 
come from good Christian homes, and who can carry with 
them wherever they go the picture of a praying father 
and mother, of a real family altar, and a home where 
Christ was honored in fact as well as in name. It is safe 
to say that no matter how far such men and women may 
wander from such sacred scenes, there are likely to be 
experiences in life to remind them of a home like that 
and to draw them back to honor and usefulness as with 


chains of gold. 


Dr. Harrell has truthfully said: “The most priestly 
calling in the world is motherhood. Mother hands light 
the candles of faith on the high altars of the hearts of 
little children. She passes from generation to generation 
the light that shone in far Galilee many centuries ago. 
If she fails in this holiest privilege, alas for her children, 
alas for the world. The mothers of each generation hold 
the future in their control. They are the candle lighters 
of the world. Bonfires soon go out, but candles shine 


in their places through the darkest night. A mother’s 
heart is the most potential influence upon the earth. ‘Her 
candle goeth not out by night... Her children rise up 
and call her blessed.’ And God Himself will crown her 
at last the fairest and noblest of all His creation.” 


Oh, mothers of men, how much are you doing in these 
hurrying days to light these candles of faith in your boys 
and girls? It is your greatest chance as a mother; it is 
not only your sacred obligation, but it is the most wonder- 
ful privilege of the glorious office of motherhood. No- 
body else on earth can do this as well as you. And may God 
have mercy on the little children who have no praying, 
believing mothers! 

ek a 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE: THE OTHER SIDE 


With the approval of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the President of the National Free Church 
Council, and the Presidents of the various denominations, 
a Better Church Attendance Campaign was inaugurated 
on April 15. Over 1000 Anglican and Free Churches 
are taking part in the effort, and after special sermons 
had been preached in them, people were invited to sign 
the following pledge: “I Promise by God’s help to follow 
my Lord’s example and be present at the services in our 
Father’s House on His Day; unless prevented by a good 
reason which I can conscientiously give to my Lord and 
Saviour, the Head of the Church.” The Rev. F. C. Spurr, 
an ex-President of the Free Church Council, whose work 
brings him into contact with ministers and Churches of 
all denominations, shows, in an article in the Methodist 
Times, that there is another side to the discussions about 
the decline in Church attendance. He says the facts he 
encounters do not bear out the rash allegation that there 
is a general decline in Church attendance, and that “re- 
ligiously we are going to the dogs.” He specifies ten 
Churches in Birmingham, where he ministers, which had 
an average attendance of over 9000 people on a recent 
Sunday evening, and he knows many other local Churches 
that were well attended. On the general question of the 
alleged decline of religion, he insists that facts do not 
bear out the contention that men are not interested in it. 
In proof he sets out the following: (1) The increasing 
space given in Sunday and week-day newspapers to articles 
dealing with religion. (2) The growth of extra-ecclesias- 
tical cults and societies. Some of these may be bizarre 
and even foolish, but they witness to man’s desire for 
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that which the gospel only can fully supply. (3) The 
large and even vast audiences which will assemble to hear 
discourses and lectures or sermons dealing with the great 
things of our faith. (4) The freedom with which strang- 
ers are willing to enter into conversation upon the sub- 
ject of religion. It may be added that on Easter Sun- 
day hundreds of people had to be turned away from all 
services at St. Paul’s Cathedral. At the ancient Temple 
Church the influx of visitors has been so great that more 
members of the general public can only be admitted by 
tickets previously obtained. Large crowds have attended 
Sunday evening evangelistic services, without choir, vest- 
ments, or liturgy, started by Dr. Orchard at the King’s 
Weigh House. In celebration of the centenary of Regent- 
square Church, the cathedral of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, the building has been renovated at a cost of 
nearly £14,000. —ALBERT DAwsoNn. 
ee a Ss 


A QUESTIONABLE LIST 


Thouhtful folks will, for the most part, treat as of 
rather negligible importance the publication of a list of 
70 more or less prominent men in big business, society 
and various professions, as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The attitude of most of these men has been known 
for some time, and an examination of the list reveals that 
it is composed for the most part of those who “want what 
they want when they want it.” There are not a few 
men of wealth and prestige who resent nothing so deeply 
as the idea that the government, or any other institution 
or individual, should try to prevent them from securing 
what they have the money to buy, and there are not a 
few who deal with bootleggers and other criminals not 
so much to prove their own smartness, but because they 
consciously, or unconsciously, believe that their position 
and influence puts them above the law. From the point 
of view of this limited number of “higher-ups,” laws are 
intended only for the common people. We may concede, 
tc be sure, that there are some in this list of 70 who are 
motivated by profound convictions, but perhaps it is not 
unjust to venture the conjecture that this number is de- 
cidedly limited. Such lists of opponents of Prohibition 
are published from time to time, however, for their pub- 
licity and propaganda value, and they doubtless have their 
effect upon the weak-kneed and the thoughtless. More- 
over, they furnish an opportunity for the “wet” press to 
comment with more or less exuberance upon the “eminent 
leadership” which is now coming to_the fore in an organ- 
ized campaign to remove the restrictions of our Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 


Thus the Philadelphia Public Ledger agin of the “big 
70”—the list which reads like a muster-roll of big figures 
in the American business and industrial world.” Al- 
though the Ledger admits that the 18th Amendment, which 
is specifically attacked by these gentlemen, is “virtually 
immune to effective attack,” yet it considers this addi- 
tion to the ranks of active Anti-Prohibitionists as “a sig- 
nificant symptom,” with a highly important bearing upon 
the situation. 


Of course, it would be comparatively easy to secure a 
list of business and professional men numbering many 
times 70, who will continue to resist, with heart, voice 
and vote, the attack upon America’s great adventure 
against the liquor traffic. United States Senator Barclay, 
of Kentucky, speaking recently about the American Navy, 
declared forcefully, “I am not afraid of external foes, but 
I am concerned about the enemy within our own gates that 
is organizing propaganda against our laws. That is the 
spirit that is making America the laughing stock of the 
world for its non-observance of law. What is this enemy? 
It is the spirit that complains and protests when the Gov- 
ernment passes any law which deprives us of any of our 
so-called personal liberty. But the great majority of the 
American people are law-abiding, and they will not stand 
for the propaganda that seeks to undermine our Consti- 


With this Senator, let us take counsel not of our 


tution.” 
doubts and fears, but of our faith in the integrity of the 
Republic and its citizenry. 


* * x 


CONTEMPORARY “ADS” 


This morning’s paper again suggests many things. One 
of them is the doubtful wisdom of many popular slogans 
and advertisements. Here is an announcement in large- 
sized type of the coming to Philadelphia of a savant from 
East of Suez. The people are warned to make their 
arrangements accordingly, because of this illustrious Yogi 
we are gravely told: “He never returns.” The evil-minded, 
of course, might conclude that he does so much damage 
or creates so bad an impression that a return would be 
most unsafe for him. But the implication intended un- 
doubtedly is that the Yogi from India is just like oppor- 
tunity. You must be ready for him when he comes, for 
he shall never pass this way again. Therefore seize your 
chance; it is now or never! This is good counsel in re- 
gard to life’s great decisions; there are peculiar “seasons 
of the soul,” and he who neglects to sow in youth what 
he hopes to reap in manhood, is far from wise. How- 
ever, we shall not allow ourselves to become unduly de- 
pressed because this particular Yogi promises or threatens 
never to come back to our town. Let him stay awaye 
say we, if that is the way he feels about it. 

In another column of the same paper appears what is 
intended to be a conclusive argument for a certain tabloid. 
It runs in gigantic type in these words: “Thousands can- 
not be wrong.” It means that the very fact that thousands 
are buying this sensational and unreliable (and as many 
think, dangerous little sheet) proves that the paper is well 
worth while—for “thousands cannot be wrong.” But as a 
matter of fact, there have been occasions in history when 
literally millions have been wrong. Every day thousands 
are anything but right, and at times the voice of the people 
has been the very antithesis of the Word of God. Study 
the catch phrases of your slogans. Be not too ready to 
accept popular maxims. Drag them out into the white 
light of truth. 

Ministers too are tempted to use “ads” which are mis- 
leading and objectionable. Strange as it may seem, some 
papers and people are voicing vigorous objection to the 
highly suggestive sermon subject recently announced by 
some preacher, “Eat More Sauerkraut.’ It is obviously 
felt that such a theme is more pungent than practical, more 
edible than edifying, or more putrid than persuasive. A 
New York editor comes to the defense of this preacher, 
however, with the queer alibi that “some preachers would 
do less harm by advocating sauerkraut than by advocating 
their peculiar views of the Bible and its teaching.” This 
editor’s view appears to be: “The more I hear of some 
kinds of theology, the less I object to sauerkraut.” Ad- 
mitting the force of his argument, we nevertheless doubt 
the justification for such a fragrant pulpit theme. Preach- 
ers, even more than others, should be careful about the 
signs they put up. 

kt 


A HINT TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The following from The Watchman-Examiner (New 
York) is worthy of serious attention; but, alas, the very 
men most in need of it are likely to pay no attention to 
it: 

“A good pastor takes us to task for not publishing cer- 
tain news from his Church, declaring that he sent us 
“marked copies” of daily papers. Of course, we never saw 
those papers, because with the hundreds of papers com- 
ing to our office some escape our attention. We have 
asked many times that news should be written out briefly 
and sent to us. Jf it is not worth that much trouble to 
you, it is not worth much to anybody. Do not expect us 
to wade through voluminous newspapers and write out 
your news stories. Further than this, the reports of 
Church happenings in the newspapers are nearly ik i 
wrong in some important respect.” ars 
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Verily, it is amazing how many send us such “marked 
copies” without any attempt to correct the most palpable 
mistakes. Probably they think that is what editors are 
paid to do. But it is no wonder that in a busy office the 
news sent in good form is likely to get the right of way. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 


THE PARABLE OF THE NEW MOUNT 
HELIOPOLIS 


I was in the land of Egypt, and I came unto the ancient 
city of Heliopolis where Joseph married the daughter of 
a priest of Amon, and where Moses received his Educa- 
tion, and where Plato is said to have learned the love of 
Egypt, and where the Phoenix brought its ashes once in 
five hundred years that it might rise to new life. And a 
new city riseth there out of the Desert with the finest 
resort Hotel in the world, as they affirm. But of the 
ancient city remaineth but one Obelisk, that was old when 
joseph was here. And it standeth deep in Nile mud in 
the midst of a field. 

And I stood beside it when the sun went down and a 
New Moon hung its Silver Boat above it, and I thought 
of the armies that had marched past it—even those of 
Cambyses the Persian and Alexander the Great and 
Napoleon, and of the men who had strained their necks 
to look up to it. 

And I remembered Jeremiah, and how he came hither 
to this city against his will after that Nebuchadnezzar had 
destroyed Jerusalem. And I remembered that in the time 
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of the New Moon the women of his nation burned incense 
unto the Queen of Heaven. And Jeremiah stood here, 
and he cried unto the men of Judah, Command your 
wives that they do not this thing, for this is Idolatry. 
And the men answered Jeremiah, saying, Thou who hast 
no wife of thine own hast little knowledge how we might 
manage ours, but we would not stop them if we could. 
For in the Good Old Times when we served other gods 
we had Good Luck, but since Josiah taught us to serve 
Jehovah only, we have had Grief and nothing else. Where- 
fore mind thou thine own Business, thou old Pessimist, and 
if our wives burn Incense to the Queen of Heaven, we 
will Pay the Freight. 


And I looked up at the same New Moon, and I said, 
Thou serene and lovely crescent in the skies, I cannot 
wholly wonder at the women, but mine heart goeth out 
to that brave old hero, my friend Jeremiah, who was 
always an Optimist at heart, and who died here, unjustly 
called a Pessimist. And this is as good a place as any to 
learn the lesson that it is not in the power of Adversity to 
bring back men’s hearts unto God. For both here and 
in other places, Adversity hath proved its powerlessness 
tc reform men, to say nothing of women. For it was 
not Prosperity but Adversity that caused the fool to say 
in his heart, There is no God. 


So I walked in Ancient Heliopolis in the pale moonlight, 
and I inquired of the Moon and the Obelisk if either 
Prosperity or Poverty could change the natures of men 
and women, and both of them told me that the hearts of 
people can be true or false in any condition of wealth or 
misfortune. And I said, After all, Jeremiah had about 
the most Level Head of any man who ever wearied his 
neck looking up at this Obelisk. 


And the Queen of Heaven seemed to agree with me. 


Ford Hall Forum’s Twenty Years 


A Remarkable Institution and Its Great Leader 


Boston’s Ford Hall Forum recently com- 
pleted its twentieth season with a notable 
banquet and a flood of tribute and good 
wishes from far and near, which constitute 
an overwhelming vote of confidence and 
approval. Where would one find a single 
public enterprise which, in the midst of 
such times as the last twenty years have 
been, could maintain the principle of free 
speech on the most controversial issues of 
the day, and come through it all hailed 
with approval by the leaders of Church, 
Government, education and reform, labor 
and business as Ford Hall Forum has done? 

It is significant that those who join in 
praise of this Forum and of its founder and 
director, Dr. George W. Coleman, include so 
many men and women whose leadership is 
recognized in so many important lines. 


Distinguished Sponsors 

One might doubt its vitality and effec- 
tiveness if it had no enemies. It has had 
its share. All through the years those who 
seek to restrict free speech, and are alarm- 
ed by radicals and radical views, have en- 
tered Ford Hall Forum upon their ‘‘black- 
lists,’? as they do today. Such recent lists 
read like an honor roll of great and dis- 
tinguished names. Some of these opponents 
have spoken from pulpits, some from con- 
servative business associations, and some 
from zealous patriotic organizations. Un- 
less one understands and really believes in 
the principles of American government one 
can hardly believe in the Ford Hall Forum. 
Our Federal Constitution guarantees free 
speech and every other principle for which 
Ford Hall Forum stands. That is probably 
the reason why President Coolidge sends an 
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autograph letter of felicitation and good 

wishes for the twentieth anniversary and 

why so many others praise Ford Hall 

Forum ideals and the record it has made. 
Christian Service 

The Ford Hall Forum is a shining ex- 
ample of the service of the Church and the 
spirit of applied religion in one of its most 
effective forms of social expression. It is 
significant, indeed, that one of the most 
loyal and devoted of Christian laymen, 
backed by a religious society administering 
the funds of another outstanding layman, 
should have established this forum and di- 
rected it for twenty years. Dr. George W. 
Coleman, president of Babson Institute, 
was trained in Christian Endeavor and the 
Baptist Church, early entered the business 
management of religious journalism and 
served as president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. As director of the Ford 
Hall Forum he has developed in it not only 
dignity and spiritual tone, freedom with 
proper restraint, the democratic Pilgrim 
spirit—ever seeking ‘‘more light’’—but 
also true Christian courtesy and a large de- 
gree of Christian brotherhood among the 
members of the Forum. 

Moreover, under his leadership, the aim 
and effect of the whole enterprise is to 
help to make a better world, which is cer- 
tainly a major motive of the Christian re- 
ligion. How well it has measured up to 
spiritual ideals without favor or prejudice 
to any creed or group is proved by the 
tributes which have poured in by the hun- 
dreds from all parts of America. There 
must be something remarkably praise- 
worthy to win hearty commendation, as 


Ford Hall Forum has done, from such 
leaders as the following: Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Pres. William H. P. 
Faunce of Brown, Rabbis Wise and Levi, 
Prof. David D. Vaughan, Miss Margaret 
Slattery, Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College, Miss Jane Addams, Prof. 
Edward A. Steiner, David Starr Jordan, 
Edwin Markham, Paul U. Kellogg, Angelo 
Patri, John Dewey, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Bishop William F, Anderson, Bishop Will- 
iam Lawrence, and others. 


A High-Tide Year 

The twentieth Ford Hall Forum season 
closed with a great banquet on the evening 
of April 17, It was a high-tide year, with 
a notable succession of speakers upon the 
vital issues of the day, representing widely 
different viewpoints. The question periods 
have been keen and searching, but always 
well controlled. The music has been sur- 
prisingly varied and choice—talented 
artists ranging the centuries and the 
world-wide sweep of composers—under the 
able leadership of Russell Cook. 

The Ford Hall Folks, with a member- 
ship limit of 1,000, have had a waiting list, 
and have been enthusiastic in support of 
the Forum, and in friendly social relations 
and eager discussions. Outstanding Boston 
people support the Forum through the 
Committee of Citizens. Earnest friends 
give unmeasured time in the personal ser- 
vice of the fine cosmopolitan group of 
workers. 

Soon after this season got under way Dr. 
Coleman left on a tour around the world, 
and returned only in time to conduct the 
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last Forum meeting and attend the 
twentieth anniversary banquet. He left 
the able and resourceful Associate Director, 
David K. Niles, at the helm. Mr. Niles 
proved an admirable leader, and met the 
problems and emergencies that arose wisely 
and well. <A succession of distinguished 
men served as ‘‘guest chairmen’’ at the 
meetings. 
A Wonderful Banquet 

The banquet, with its record-breaking 
crowd, was a wonderful welcome home to 
Dr, Coleman, and praise of his services to 
and through the Forum rang in all the 
many stirring speeches, which also praised 
the Ford Hall Forum and its purposes. Its 
motto, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ its service as 
a free-speech platform, a ‘‘safety valve,’’ 
and as the mother of the modern open- 
forum movement, were emphasized. Five 
hundred forums, a majority in Churches, 
have developed under the inspiration of 
Dr, Coleman and the influence of Ford Hall 
Forum, the banquet speakers affirmed. The 
largest of them is the one directed by Dr. 
Robert S. Holmes, Baptist layman and 
felicitous toastmaster at the banquet. Two 
thousand people attend his forum meetings 


John Bull and Cousin Jonathan’s 


The other day that very responsible and 
enlivening leader of a large section of pub- 
lie opinion in Great Britain, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, made in London a characteris- 
tie speech (of which I can give only the 
newspaper version) on ‘‘Americaniza- 
tion.’?? It was, as usual, good-humored in 
its seriousness, a laughter-provoking broad- 
side with heavy shot in it, very honest and 
without the gall of bitterness. But he 
sounded a note of British alarm. He had 
no objection, he said, to the Americaniza- 
tion of America, but he did object, he 
violently objected, to the Americanization 
of England. He spoke very frankly. 
‘‘Most of the Americans I have known I 
have liked, but I have liked them most 
when I have met them in America. Let us 
approach all international criticism with a 
good deal of what our fathers called Chris- 
tian humility—what the Americans call it 
I don’t know, because I don’t think they 
have met it. (Laughter.) It would be a 
good thing if everybody had to state their 
own vices with the complete candor of the 
confessional before they attacked other 
people’s. We Englishmen have no right to 
be Pharisaical about the commercial in- 
solence of America. I am afraid most of 
the things that all civilized people in 
Europe are now complaining of—about 
American manners, their habit of showing 
off their wealth, and insulting poorer, but 
more civilized countries—bear an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to the reputation the 
Englishman had in the early part of the 
19th century when he traveled abroad. I 
am afraid that at the height of our com- 
mercial triumph we also were a little bit 
inclined to interpret commercialism in 
terms of caddishness.’’? After which bit 
of frankness Mr. Chesterton went on to 
deprecate the fact that the English habit 
of life, the look of an English town, the 
whole tone of existence in Britain are ‘‘be- 
ing altered entirely by the economic and 
commercial pressure of America.’’ He 
suggested that it would be a good thing to 
eall the bluff of ‘‘the American idea.’’ 

And this that Mr. Chesterton is saying 
is occupying the minds of many of the 
citizens of Great Britain. Sometime over 
a year ago my wife and I landed at Glas- 
gow. We have spent a year of study at 


at Daytona Beach, Fla., in an auditorium 
built for the purpose. 

How typical of the forum movement in 
general and Ford Hall in particular was 
that line of banquet speakers, which in- 
eluded Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
clergy, journalists, educators, a- doctor, a 
lawyer and leaders of business and labor. 
Countee Cullen, the Negro poet, brought 
his tribute in eloquent verse. The Chicago 
opera singer, Miss Clara Shear, brought 
her’s in sweet-voiced song. Edwin D. 
Mead, who spoke at the first Forum meet- 
ing, Feb. 23, 1908, was an honored guest 
and inspiring speaker. 

Reuben Lurie, editor of the Ford Hall 
Forum ‘‘Bulletin,’’? with gracious compli- 
ments, presented to Dr. Coleman a great 
book containing hundreds of testimonial 
letters in appreciation of the service of 
Dr. Coleman and the Forum. This was a 
surprise. Of course Dr. Coleman spoke, 
modestly giving generous credit to his as- 
sociates and all who have contributed to 
the success of the Forum. 


Education and Enlightenment 


A census of the Ford Hall Forum crowd 
shows that 34 per cent are foreign born, 57 
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PRAYER 


Not that there be less to bear, 

Not that there be more to share; 

But for braver heart for bearing, 

But for freer heart for sharing, 
Here I pray. 


Not for scenes of richer beauty, 

Not for paths of lighter duty; 

But for clearer eyes for seeing, 

Gentler hands, more patient being, 
Every day. 


Not that joy and peace enfold me, 
Not that wealth and pleasure hold 
me; 
But that I may dry a tear, 
Speak a word of strength and cheer 
On the way. 


—Ex. 


Edinburgh and some months since in Ayr- 
shire. Our first impression of the reality 
of ‘‘the economic and commercial pressure 
of America’’ bids fair to stand out as a 
lasting one. American fruit, American 
cars, American movies, American songs, 
American plays and musical comedies, 
American dances, American drug-products, 
American magazines (especially ‘‘movie 
magazines’’) and American canned goods 
are verywhere. And then, because there is 
a natural tendency for the British to buy 
the ‘‘Empire-product’’ rather than the for- 
eign, American firms have learned to cir- 
cumvent prejudice by devices transparent 
to scarcely anyone but an American. We 
see American cereal-foods ‘‘made in 
Canada,’’ American cheese ‘‘produced in 
Canada,’’ certain well-known cleaners for 
kitchen use ‘‘packed in London’’—and in 
this very Scotland so long devoted to its 
native ‘‘porritch’’ American rolled oats, 
of a famous brand, sold, and widely sold, 
as the product of a London company! And 
so On. 

There will doubtless be a recovery of 
the British-made goods, but meanwhile this 
kind of Americanization proceeds apace. 

Considerations such as these perhaps 


alized as such—that in 1925 and 192 
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per cent of foreign parentage, 57 per cent 
Christian, 29 per cent Jewish. Thousands 
of working people, lacking education, have 
been helped to education and good citizen- 
ship through the Forum. The message of 
Christian purpose and ideals has been given 
to thousands outside the Church. Extre- 
mists and ill-informed of many types have 
learned tolerance, respect, democracy, 
brotherhood, open-minded desire for truth, 
social justice and reform, with appreciation 
for music, drama and literature. Patriot- 
ism, religion and morality are emphasized, 
as well as the rights and the wrongs of 
labor and capital, and occasionally the 
‘felass struggle.’’ 


While giving a hearing to many men of 
many minds, the Forum is entirely inde- 
pendent and non-partisan. This is all 
highly creditable, not only to Dr. Coleman, 
but to the Forum sponsors, the Boston 
Baptist Social Union, and fittingly honors 
the memory of Daniel Sharp Ford, whose 
money built Ford Hall, and made possible 
Ford Hall Forum. The Forum goes on into 
the century as one of the most needed, 
most useful and most approved agencies of 
American civilization, 


New Power 


figured in Lord Rothermere’s mind in his 
recent visit to the United States. He sent 
back a message to Britain about Christmas 
time that fell like a thunderbolt on these 
islands. It was couched in terms caleu- 
lated to make a true-hearted Britain’s 
blood run cold. His words were widely re- 
sented. ‘‘From an eighteenth story of a 
New York hotel,’’ complained a leader 


_ writer in the ‘‘British Weekly,’’ ‘‘he ad- 


dresses us,—in these cold, dark days, when 
anything. seems to have more than its 
proper horror. His advice to us, as I make 
it out, is that we should quite frankly 
capitulate. His messages have something 
of the same effect upon me as had that 
terrible issue of Collier’s of August, 1914, 
on ‘Germany as a War Machine.’ We 
read, ‘I could show him (that is to say, 
you or me) such a spectacle of super-abund- 
ant wealth, of breath-taking boldness in 
plan and wonder-working skill in execu- 
tion, as no man has ever beheld in history 
at any other place than this.’ We are as- 
sured that in that union of 48 states 
which constitute the Republic, three of the 
smaller states alone have an aggregate 
wealth greater than that of Britain. The 
conclusion is not withheld: it is to the 
effect that we should fall out of the race.’? 

About the same time—Christmas time— 
a shiver passed down the back-bone of 
every Briton who read the article of 
‘*Quo-Usque’’ in the same famous ‘‘ Week- 
ly’’ on the ‘‘ Economie Decay of Europe.’? 
The statistics brought forward were stag- 
gering. Quotation again becomes neces- 
sary (for I wish simply to present the 
testimony of Europeans in their own 
words). ‘‘Dean Inge,’’ we read, ‘‘ declares 
that in the Great War Europe committed 
suicide. Before the war he estdmated that 
Europe had fifty years more of ascendeney 
before the center of power and weall 


finally moved across the Atlantie—but witl 


a great European war we sacrificed tho; 
fifty years. As a result Asia and 
America and the United States are alre. 
achieving economic dominance w 

urope is tired and crumbling. It | 
significant faet—although not wi 


ica’ imported from Asia a few 
million dollars worth of goods 
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it imported from Europe. There is some 
prospect that before long Latin America 
may put Europe into third place .... 
Japan and the United States, between 
them, are consuming today nearly two 
million more bales of cotton each year than 
they did before the war—and Europe two 
million bales less.’’ 

‘‘During the war Japan and India 
learned to weave their own cotton instead 
of sending it raw on the long journey to 
England and having it reshipped as eloth. 
The result has been felt in the cotton mills 
of Lancashire. The world is learning a 
great and invaluable economic lesson—that 
it pays best to produce near the sources of 
raw material. 
the decay of Europe. Take one example— 
the world production of steel. Europe pro- 
duced 56 per cent in 1913 and 46 per cent 
in 1925. North America produced 43 per 
cent in 1913 and 52 per cent in 1925. 

‘Tn 1913 Europe had 61 per cent of the 
world’s trade; in 1924 it had 51 per cent. 
.... The British export trade had fallen 
in 1923 about 20 per cent below its volume 
in 1913 and American exports of manu- 
factures had increased nearly 50 per cent.’? 

The writer went on to show that America 
has become the world’s banker and has 
taken the place of England as the great 
creditor nation; and that the wealth of 
America is now more than the total assets 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, India, China and Canada. ‘‘The 
population of America,’’ he pointed out, 
“4s about 9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the globe, and its wealth is at 
least 33 per cent of the total wealth of 
the world.’’ 


The realization is pressing in upon Great 
Britain that the United States is in a posi- 
tion to lord it over the rest of the world. 

The last week in January of this year 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
Midland Bank (Ltd.), speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of the 
bank, said so with some definiteness. He 
drew attention to the development of the 
central bank* policy of the United States 
by which control of the general price level 
of commodities throughout the whole world 
has been secured for that country. Though 
nearly three years. ago the pound sterling 
had been re-established on a gold basis, 
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and other countries had followed Great 
Britain’s example, nevertheless, because 
the United States holds one-half of the 
total monetary gold of the world and be- 
cause the federal reserve banks have pur- 
sued a certain definite monetary policy, in- 
ternational banking is not on a gold stand- 
ard; it is really on a dollar standard. As 
Mr. McKenna explained it, the federal re- 
serve banks have absorbed more than half 
of the huge imports of gold into the United 
States, and thus have acquired the power 
to expand or contract credit at will and 
secure a remarkably steady price level, 
whether gold is flowing in or out of the 
country. Had these banks not done so, the 
huge inflow of gold would have led to such 
an expansion of credit as to send prices to 
record high levels. 


By this same means, moreover, the value 
of gold in other countries has been gov- 
erned. So great are the gold stocks of 
America that ‘‘she can afford to lose large 
quantities without running any risk of the 
gold reserve falling below the level mini- 
mum.’’ If, therefore, price levels outside 
America fall in consequence of a shortage 
of gold in any country, America can sup- 
ply the deficiency by exporting some of 
her gold. If, on the other hand, the price 
level outside America should rise in conse- 
quence of a surplus of gold in any country, 
America can absorb the surplus without 
financial embarrassment; ‘‘her central 
banking system is so constituted that, 
given her great wealth, she can absorb 
large quantities of gold, and at the same 
time deprive it of its credit creating 
powers.’’ By these movements of gold out- 
ward or inward, price levels inside and 
outside America can be brought to an 
equilibrium. Mr. McKenna believes, and 
British banking and currency experts agree 
with him, that since America is thus rich 
enough to lose gold or to gain it, ‘‘as long 
as conditions remain at all similar to those 
we know today, America will be able to 
pursue her credit policy without regard to 
gold movements and to maintain control 
over the world level of prices’’ for an in- 
definite period. 


Now this is the situation with which 
Britain is confronted. Is it any wonder 
that Englishmen and Scotchmen, who re- 


member the nation’s pre-war power, should 
now think, in the terms of Wordsworth, 


‘*Some fears unnamed 
I have, my country—am I to be blamed?’’ 


The ‘‘big navy’’ oratory and the threats 
to ‘‘lick ereation’’ are heard much louder 
across the Atlantic than in America. 
Hurope is staggered by its self-questioning, 
‘‘What is America going to do with this 
new power?’’ ‘‘What is going to happen 
to us?’’ The British are pondering the 
momentous and tragic possibilities of decay 
and diminution of power and influence. 
Relegation to a back-seat—is that coming? 

Can anything be more human in these 
circumstances than irritation, even a rise 
in the tide of anti-American hatred? Were 
America suddenly to find herself thus 
st:ipped of power, and heavily indebted to 
the most prosperous nation in the world, 
what would be the reaction of the ‘‘patri- 
ots???’ No hatred? No resentment? No 
fears? 

The situation suggests an analogy. John 
Bull, at present in straits, looks over his 
wall at his new-rich Cousin Jonathan. He 
is aware, to the point of flushing with 
anger at the thought, that he is now al- 
most at Jonathan’s mercy. Jonathan was 
once an awkward, ungainly youth, of 
rather negligible parts, but distinguished 
by an amusingly boyish idealism and a 
great but undeveloped estate. Strangely, 
this youth has turned out formidable. John 
Bull owes him money at stiff terms, con- 
sidering present circumstances. And irri- 
tation rises at two considerations, the airs 
which Jonathan seems to have assumed 
(he feels so good and is inconsiderately 
short about ‘‘paying up’’), and the fact 
that John Bull feels ‘She made his fortune 
off me.’? 

Now then, by every rule of common 
sense, it is up to Jonathan, and not up to 
John Bull, to see that there is no occasion 
of real offence. Jonathan has turned the 
tables. It is up to Jonathan to keep from 
having a swelled head. On no account 
must he lose his Christianity. He must 
prove himself honest and of a good intent. 

Jonathan can set the pace of the future. 
Under God, let him quit himself like a 
man! 

Maybole, Scotland. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette 


Within certain limits, this is an excel- 
lent handbook which should be read and 
pondered by every young clergyman. Un- 
fortunately many an older man in the min- 
istry shows by his methods and manners 
that in his formative days he never had 
the opportunity to profit by such wisdom 
as is set forth in these pages. The truth 
of the matter is that a considerable num- 
ber of the clergy need to learn a great 
many lessons in the amenities. For this 
reason the assumption upon which the 
author bases his argument is of only 
limited truth. ‘‘We accept it as an axiom 
that every minister is a Christian gentle- 
man.’’ If this axiom were universally 
accepted, it is obvious that there would be 
no such novels as ‘‘Elmer Gantry.’’ Nor, 
apart from such evident caricatures, is it 
true that the clergy set a high example in 
the proprieties to the members of other 
professions? There are doubtless some ex- 
tenuating reasons for this fact, but that it 
is a fact is irrefutable. The bickering in- 
trigue and gossip which invest the atmos- 
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phere of most ecclesiastical gatherings are 
so well known to every minister of finer 


mould that he shrinks from the contami-. 


nating influence of Church politics. Prob- 
ably there is no group of men in the com- 
munity whose members are so often ready 
to play fast and loose with the reputation 
of their fellow members as the clergy. One 
serious limitation in this book is its silence 
upon this phase of clerical life. There is 
no ethical lesson more important for the 
ministry to learn than justice toward the 
other members of their own craft and ap- 
preciation of their worth. Sometimes the 
bias is caused by jealousy, a subject upon 
which our author is also silent, and some- 
times by the odium theologicum which is 
scarcely less pernicious or virulent today 
than in the days of the Inquisition. If this 
seems to be an exaggeration, one has only 
to cite the spleen with which deviations in 
theological thought are heated in many 
Chureh courts in comparison with the 
leniency with which moral lapses are re- 
garded. 


Another signal omission in the book is a 
discussion of courage. Perhaps cowardice 
is the greatest weakness of the clergy 
taken as a whole. The author would prob- 
ably answer that such qualities as courage 
lie outside the scope of his argument. But 
it is obvious that when men are afraid they 
are under a continual stress of temptation 
to be unethical. How often it is that the 
private opinions of many who compose an 
ecclesiastical group are different from the 
opinions they register in their votes! 
Nothing is more damaging to spiritual in- 
tegrity than the suppression of conviction. 
The confusions of divided and divisive 
Protestantism today in its post-war re- 
action are derived in no small degree from 
the failure of the educated clergy to teach 
the truth in regard to the origin and nature 
of the Bible with which they have been 
familiar for two or more generations. Yet 
frequently men of native capacity for 
leadership justify keeping the people in 
ignorance of a scientific approach to the 
Bible such as that which is so ably pre- 


sented by Dr. Frederick K, Stamm in the 
April ‘‘Forum,’’ on the ground that some 


f the elders might be disturbed in their 
slumbrous faith. The cost in terms of 
youth lost to the Chureh by this casuistry 
has never been computed and must be ap- 
palling in the aggregate. 

It would, however, be unfair to use all 
of our space in cataloguing the categories 
that have been neglected by the author. 
These represent the defects of hig quali- 


“Consider the Lilies of the 


The average country man of today is so 
absorbed in his struggle for a living in an 
age that has as its major goal economic 
suecess and material advantage that he is 
little moved by the singnificance of his 
native environment. This applies equally 
wel lto rural pastors, teachers, nurses, and 
other rural leaders, and to the farmers and 
their families. The ‘‘acres of diamonds’’ 
in our own back yards and in the fields 
are obscured by the glimmering lights of 
an artificial and superficial, man-made 
standard of living. Yet there is available 
without charge to the country dweller 
sources of inspiration, beauty, comfort and 
peace which money cannot buy, if only he 
were able to focus his vision upon his natu- 
ral environment. And the spring season is 
the time of the year in which to adjust 
this focus. If this article will help some 
citizen of Rural America to find greater 
enjoyment in his immediate surroundings, 
it will have justified its appearance in this 
paper. 

No one better realized the inspiration 
and the power of an environment of nature 
than did Jesus Himself. Although living 
in a village and engaged in a trade not 
rural, Jesus showed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of agriculture and country life, and 
a deep appreciation of the laws of nature 
operating in fields and forests about Him. 
In spite of His village life, Jesus was a 
true countryman with a love for the peace 
and quiet of the great open spaces. To 
these He retired from His active ministry 
at every opportunity, for rest and peace 
and renewed inspiration. In the out-of- 
doors He taught His disciples and the mul- 
titudes who followed Him. He frequently 
sought the environment of the hillsides, of 
the trees, of the sea, in which to preach 
His great sermons and to teach His vital 
lessons. To the country He retired for 
communion with His Heavenly Father, and 
from the country He drew most of His 
great parables and illustrations. In all 
of nature He saw God’s hand and He 
wanted His followers to see their Heavenly 
Father through the appearance, the life, 
the growth of the plants, flowers,’ trees, 
birds and animals which God created and 
which He controlled through His laws. 
Jesus must have been a close student of 
nature, for His parables and illustrations 
showed a knowledge of the laws of nature 
and the problems of agriculture which is 
rare in the city and town dweller of to- 
day. 

Jesus knew the habits of wild animals 
and of farm animals and He showed by His 
use of illustrations that He was thoroughly 
familiar with animal husbandry. He was 
especially impressed by the sheep culture 
of that age and taught His greatest les- 
sons through an industry which was im- 
portant and intimate in the lives of His 
people. The life, the ways and the songs 
of birds must “have interested Him. He 
knew the frequent tragedies which befall 
the feathered creatures, but assured His 
hearers that not even a sparrow falls with- 
out the knowledge of God. The importance 
of sun and rain, heat and cold, and the 
power of the elements, in agriculture, were 
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ties, for his spirit is so gentle and his ap- 
preciation of his fellows so sympathetic 
that he is too generous in overlooking their 


faults. Coneceit, laziness, pride, buneombe 
and illiteracy should, however, be merei- 
lessly excised wherever they appear, for 
they seriously impair the influence of large 
numbers of men in the ministry. 
Notwithstanding these omissions, the 
author has packed a lot of sound advice 
into his pages. In a persuasive and con- 
vineing manner he has called attention 
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very familiar to Him. He knew the farm- 
ing methods of that day and the labor 
problems which the farmer had to face, 
especially during the busy harvest season. 
He knew the culture of the soil, the im- 
portance and source of soil fertility, the 
poor returns from thin soils or careless 
culture. The fruit orchards and the vine- 
yards of that country presented no diffi- 
culties for Him, for He was as familiar 
with horticulture as were the owners of 
those fields, and perhaps more so, for He 


“HE STEADFASTLY SET HIS 
FACEH’’ 


Up to Jerusalem I see Him go, 

My Jesus, Redeemer Divine; 

Head high, with calm and steadfast 
eye, 

To die—to suffer and die. 

Shoulders squared to the Cross, and 
firm, even step, 

Lip asmile with pity and love— 

Face ashine, with a glimpse of the 
joy that should come 

After the Cross—and the peace un- 
surpassed 

Of vict’ry hard fought and well 
won 

Forever. The last and the greatest 
‘*o’ercome’’ 

Of alltime. No weakling was this— 

No pitiful whiner, Who went forth 
to die 

Because Life had whipped Him. 

The cost had been counted, the 


scales tested true; 

On the one side were laid: the Cross 
with its shame 

And its pain; the degrading abase- 
ment of Sin; : 

The sneers and the jeers of the world 


He so loved; 

The brief blotting out of the love 
and the favor 

Of God, His Father adored, that 
from Him should wring 

Such deep cry of soul, when the Sin 
of the World 

Pressed Him down into Hell; 

His dread, bitter conflict with Death 
and the strong-marshalled co- 
horts of Evil— 

All—all were piled high, mountain- 
high on the scale. 

Against them was laid: the joy that 
should come 

When restored to the love and the 
favor of God, 

The Atonement complete He should 
lay at His feet, 

The world of His love full-redeemed 
—free from bondage to Fear 

And to Sin, Death destroyed; Hope 
alive; Life Eternal begun. 


Despising the shame for the joy that 
He saw, 

He reached up to the Cross and went 
forth to die— 

To suffer and die on the Cross, 


—M. R. 8. 
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to many pitfalls and made many an ex- 
cellent suggestion which, if acted upon, 
will quicken the sensibilities and enlarge 
the usefulness of the reader. When every 
clergyman has been taught to magnify his 
office, not by boasting of it, but by being 
a ‘gentleman and scholar’? in all the rich 
connotations of that well worn phrase, the 
power of the Chureh in America will be 
greatly enhanced. This book will prove a 
valuable contribution to that end. 


Field” 


better understood the source of the in- 
spiration which made seeds germinate, 
plants grow and fruits ripen. The harvest 
was another fruitful source of inspiration 
to Jesus, for many are the illustrations He 
chose from the harvest to teach the essen- 
tial values of life. 

Jesus was inspired, not alone by the 
utility of nature and country life, but 
especially by its spiritual aspects. He 
wanted His people to see and know God 
through these intimate evidences of His 
power everywhere at hand. He was in- 
spired by the beauty in nature, the ap- 
pearance of the lilies in the field, the bud- 
ding trees, the green grass and the blue of 
the sea. It was in God’s open air that 
Jesus fought the battle of His life—the 
battle against human desires. God was 
nearer to Him there, and the spiritual 
power of a country atmosphere gave Him 
a clearer vision and greater courage to 
fight the worldly temptations of life which 
He must meet back among His people. 

Ah! These same opportunities surround 
us of the country today with just as great 
power and just as much potential satisfac- 
tion as they had when they surrounded 
Jesus nineteen hundred years ago. But 
we have, temporarily at least, turned our 
backs upon them and are clamoring for a 
‘“‘kingdom on earth?’ built upon selfish 
power, physical comforts, economic inde- 
pendence, and social excitement. We have 
really lost sight of our true God. We count 
of greater importance’ the things and 
thoughts that are man-made. Our scien- 
tifie discoveries and inventions have so 
multiplied and magnified our God-given 
abilities that we very easily credit our- 
selves with the ¢reation of such genius. 
So we are content to follow man-made 
standards and ideals. Then we wonder 
why the Chureh of Jesus Christ is losing 
its power. Why does youth refuse to be- 
come enthusiastic about the Church? Be- 
cause youth does not have the disposition 
nor the patience to establish and live one 
set of ideals and appear to profess another. 
Youth is frank, brutally frank. And there- 
in lies our hope. We believe that our rural 
leaders and rural Church people are sincere 
in their desire to establish Jesus’ way of 
life in their respective communities, and 
they view with regret this general rush 
toward man-made principles; but they 
seem confused in meeting the situation. 
Let them turn to the source of inspiration 
and strength to which Jesus turned during 
His sojourn among men, and the power to 
check this mad rush toward materialism 
will be found. Let us use the illustrations 


given to us by God in the beauty and sim-— 


plicity and peace of nature, in the infalli- 
ble operation of His laws of nature, Let 
us fill our lives with it, and then let us 
pour it forth from pulpit and press, in our 
Sunday School classes and before the other 
organizations of the Church, in the com- 
munity and in our homes. Let us teach 
principles of life in which youth can be- 
lieve and by which they can live. The 
Kingdom of God upon earth will exist only 
through the free operation of the laws of 
God. : 


a a, 
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The Roman Catholic Attitude 


One of the best-known ministers of our 
Church writes as follows with reference to 
the letter of the Archbishop of Turin, 
which appeared in the ‘‘Messenger’’ of 
April 12: 

‘“Cardinal Giuseppe amuses me. He 
takes the old position that Catholics must 
not be exposed to the outside world. They 
must get all their knowledge and experi- 
ence from the Church. The Cardinal lacks 
confidence in the faith, else he would not 
object to Catholics associating with de- 
cent and respectable people. I wonder if 
Protestants are not perhaps making inroads 
upon the people of his diocese. Faith in 
God, in the Gospel, in the truth which his 
Church claims to possess, ought to drive 
out his fear. Does he think the devil 
stronger than God, error stronger than the 
truth? I am glad you published that ad- 
dress; it reveals to us the attitude of 
Catholic prelates in Europe, especially in 
Italy. It would be a good thing if that 
were published throughout our country. I 
don’t think American Catholics would like 
it. The most astounding thing to me in 
the present day is the Catholie party in the 
Church of England. I hope the Pope will 
continue to snub them.’’ 

One of the ablest ministers of the Ohio 
Synod writes: ‘‘I congratulate the Editor 
upon the publication in full of the Pastoral 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Turin, From 
his point of view, probably, he has some 
good grounds for his pastoral warning. At 
the same time, he makes damaging admis- 
sions by no means helpful to his own cause. 
Figuratively speaking, any thinking man 
would rather be an eagle than a screech- 
owl or a bat. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions of people in 
unenlightened regions will, when they 
read it as addressed to ‘the faithful,’ take 
the subject-matter seriously. Evangelical 
Christianity must continue to meet the un- 
fortunate situation with the unadulterated 
Gospel of the New Testament. ”’ 

There are undeniably some who think 
that the publication of such a document 
accomplishes nothing except to fan into 
flame an always smouldering anti-Catholic 
prejudice, and that it is therefore a grave 
mistake. If it is published with the desire to 
create suspicion or repugnance toward 
Catholies there is some force in this argu- 
ment, but we cannot quite understand why 
the publication of an official document 
which gives the typical Roman Catholic 
point of view should be regarded as an at- 
tack upon Romanism, fostered by a blind 
prejudice. Certainly Protestants have a 
right to know what Roman Catholics are 
thinking about them. We agree that ‘‘The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty’’ hits the nail 
on the head when it says that ‘‘if such a 
piece of writing as the Cardinal’s letter 
should be issued by any Protestant official 
anywhere, the whole Protestant press, with 


By the Editor 


almost no exception, would burst out in a 
storm of censure against it. There is no 
hope of ever correcting the situation be- 
tween the Protestants and Catholics in 
America until the Catholics themselves 
show some disposition to help correct 
Catholic bigotry and injustice the world 
over, The reason why so many Protestants 
in the United States are afraid of a Catho- 
lie for President is because of the attitude 
and the silence of even the broadest- 


WHO ART THOU, JESUS? 


(Sermonette in ‘‘Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph’’ by Henry Linford 
Krause, April 5, 1928) 


Jesus! Art Thou a myth, deceiver 
of heart and mind these many years, 
false nourisher of faith, hope and 
love in God and man? How odd that 
we continue to study, write and talk 
more about Thee than any other per- 
son or interest! 

Art Thou a freak of nature, swept 
into strain of ancient blood by acci- 
dent of mechanistic universe, sent to 
scorn and torment the frailties of 
flesh we must accept? Strange that 
we feel the silent impulses of Thy 
love and power within a weakening 
zeal, and pray to Thee! 

Art Thou a lucky paragon, born 
with perfect glands, free of mental 
complexes, and swept above the sor- 
did clash of human woes by health 
and health alone? Bewildering phe- 
nomenon, to choose the bitter cup of 
death at 33 and dream of kneeling 
worshippers! 

Continue on Thy way, myth, de- 
ceiver, lucky paragon! Whatever 
Thou art, shrines and temples still 
shall rise to bless Thy coming; little 
children learn to love Thy tender- 
ness; and when the shadows of the 
night creep over the closing day of 
life, we shall sink into the golden 
dream built of Thee and trust to 
know beyond all doubt who Thou 
art. Until then, we shall work, play, 
love and worship Thee, believing 
more than we now know or see, ‘‘ be- 
lieving where we cannot prove.’’ 


minded Catholics themselves toward the 
undemocratic and fundamentally divisive 
assumptions of their own Church, There is 
no use for them to complain against the 
sporadic bigotry of certain Protestants 
until they do much more than they have 
done to correct the indisputable bigotry 
and intolerance which undergird the very 
foundational theory upon which their 
Church is builded, and which inevitably 


leads to so much irritation with other 
Churches and people. Towards the crea- 
tion of a better understanding the broader- 
minded and sweeter-spirited Protestants 
have always met the Catholics more than 
half way; and it is now high time that the 
broader-minded and sweeter-spirited Catho- 
lics begin to assert enough freedom and 
courage to speak out boldly and insistently 
against the intolerance of their own 
Church and people.’’ , 

It is a fact that the publication of such 
a document as the ‘‘ Messenger’? placed be- 
fore our readers should constitute a real 
opportunity for broad-minded Catholics. 
We believe, as ‘‘The Congregationalist’’ 
does, that there are some Roman Catholics 
who deplore the spirit of this pastoral let- 
ter just as they must deplore the spirit of 
the Pope’s recent Eneyelical. As ‘‘The 
Congregationalist’’ says, ‘‘ We believe that 
the American public should know the facts, 
and that the responsible heads of the Ro- 
man Catholie Church in America and the 
prominent lay leaders should be forced to 
declare where they stand in this matter. 
If these leaders approve, in fact or in 
principle, of the crude and mean-spirited 
despotism that the Roman Church is prac- 
ticing against the Y. M. C. A. and against 
Protestant groups in Italy, the Protestants 
of America have decided reason to fear 
Romanism in this country. It is too much 
to expect that the Protestants of this coun- 
try should sit complacently and see them- 
selves described as ‘corrupters of youth.’ 
We question whether the Free Masons of 
this country, who number in their ranks 
many of the finest and most honorable peo- 
ple in the land, will be complacent in this 
attack upon them as a ‘diabolical sect.’ 
Roman Catholics are fond of insisting up- 
on the unity of the Church. What do they 
think of this? Has the Roman Catholie 
Chureh one practice for Italy and another 
for America, or would American Romanism 
become as intolerant in this land, as it is in 
Italy, if it had the dominant power??’’ 
After all, these are questions that will not 
down. 

The ‘‘New Republic’’ of April 25th de- 
elares: ‘‘The plain fact is that the South 
is prepared to accept Smith with as good 
face as it can; part of the South, at least, 
actually wants Smith; the idea of solid 
hostility there has vanished.’’ If that 
part of America which is most soldidly 
Protestant, is abous to permit the personal 
papularity of a Presidential candidate to 
make it forget that he is both a ‘‘wet’’ and 
a Roman Catholic, the questions raised by 
the Cardinal’s letter are certainly of the 
utmest timeliness. It cannot be justly 
urged that the publication of such a docu- 
ment is an attack upon the Church of Rome; 
it is simply an evidence what that Church, 
through its high authorities, itself de- 
clares, 


My Faith and My Hope 


Knowledge of the world has been largely 
increased in these latter days. And the 
application of this knowledge to utilitarian 
ends has been marvellous. This has been 
especially the case in the last twenty-five 
years. Wonderful progress has been made 
in the sciences and arts. The increased 
knowledge of electricity and the many 
uses to which it is applied is a notable ex- 
ample of this fact. The number of sci- 
ences has been much enlarged; instead of 
a half-dozen we now have scores of differ- 
ent sciences. 


A. E. TRUXAL, D. D. 


We know more today than we did years 
ago of the constitution and history of the 
earth and the universe as a whole; of lite, 
vegetable, animal and human; of the na- 
ture and history of the races and nations 
of men and mankind as a whole; of sick- 
ness and disease, their causes, prevention 
and eure; of the origin and characteristics 
of the various religions of the world; and 
of a large number of other things that 
might be mentioned. A comprehensive and 
definite view of the knowledge which man 
has acquired of the world and the things 


that are therein cannot but fill the thought- 
ful person with amazement. 

All subjects are being studied in their 
unity and as a whole. The universe is the 
one great world of God and all its infinite 
parts belong together. The earth is one 
and all its elements are related to each 
other. Mankind constitutes one human 
family. Language is one subject though it 
comes to outward expression in hundreds of 
different varieties. Religion is one, and all 
the different forms of it among men sus- 
tain a fundamental relation to each other. 


All the endless particulars in the various 


spheres of being are viewed in the light of 
the general conception to which they be- 
long. Moreover everything is studied 
thoroughly by scientific method. The first 


question always is: What are the facts in 
the not the supposed or assumed 
facts; but the actual known facts. Noth- 
ing is taken for granted. The facts, their 
origin, results and connection with each 
other are carefully investigated, and from 
the knowledge thus obtained general con- 
ceptions are formed, theories worked out 
and doctrines established. 

What has been the result of the mod- 
ern knowledge ,thus acquired? Many form- 
er conceptions and doctrines have been 
invalidated. Some had to be abandoned, 
others modified. New ideas and new con- 
ceptions were generated in the minds of 
men and new theories were formulated. 
Scholars became profoundly persuaded that 


case; 
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the knowledge of no subject is complete 
and fixed; never was and never will be. 
There is always more to be learned. The 
unknown is ever much larger than the 
known. 

The general knowledge of the world 
affects the knowledge of religion. In 
every age of mankind and every stage of 
human life knowledge and religion are inter- 
woven with each other. It always was so 
and always will be. It cannot be other- 
wise. The form and contents of the Bible 
were affected by the knowledge of the 
world as it then obtained. The doctrines 
of the Church in every age were affected 
by the general knowledge at the time. It 
necessarily follows that modern knowledge 
and modern methods of study will materi- 
ally affect the religious conceptions and 
doctrines and faith of the present day. 
The foundations for some teaching and 
some articles of faith have been weakened 
and in some cases destroyed. Ideas and 


theories long held are abandoned. There 
is confusion in the science of theology. 
Divers views and opinions are promulgated. 
In the midst of this chaotie condition, what 
am I to hold and what believe? I can no 
longer believe some things that I had held 
in earlier days. In the light of modern 
knowledge, what is my faith and my hope? 
For my own satisfaction I will endeavor 
to answer that question. And my views 
and convictions are offered for publication 
in the hope that they may be helpful to 
some others who too have troubles of mind 
and heart, and helpful to the young, many 
of whom scarcely know what to believe 
and do in the present confused religious 
condition in which they find themselves. 
And as many of the religious difficulties 
arise out of the different views and concep- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures I will begin 
by a discussion of the Bible. 
(Continued) 


A Challenge On Church Union 


By the REV. WILLIAM LOUIS SAHLER 


(The following article in “The Christian Intelligencer,” of March 21, will be read with interest) 


We are not debating organie union with 
any other Church, but the Reformed 
Church in the United States. No one, so 
far as my knowledge of the ‘‘Christian 
Intelligencer’? and the Committee on 
Closer Relations with other denominations 
goes, has given any thought to organic 
union with any other body. 

However, the Committee on Closer Re- 
lations has done practically nothing for 
the last twelve years, so far as I can find 
out. The chairman virtually acknowledged 
this in his letter to me by pointing out that 
we had co-operated in Mesopotamia, far, 
far off Mesopotamia. I hope the Moham- 
medans there will not hear of our refusal 
to consider organic union at home while 
we work together over there. 

Little wonder that Ghandi says to us 
Christians, ‘‘Practice your religion. Don’t 
tone it down.’’ If some of the Asiatic 
Christians should hear of our refusal they 
might say, ‘‘The Dutch Reformed caste re- 
fuses to unite with the German Reformed 
easte. The German caste is willing, but 
the Dutch is not. Why do they send men 
over here to preach to us, ‘Love one an- 
other, give up your petty prejudices,’ but 
they do not do it themselves at home?’’ 
We cannot export what we do not possess. 
Little wonder that one of our younger 
missionaries said, in General Synod, that 
the time would come when the Christians 
of India would send missionaries to us to 
preach Church Union. 


Letters to the Editor 


LET US UNITE 


(A letter from the second oldest minister 
of our Church) 


T am much interested in the article in the 
‘‘Christian Intelligencer’? of a recent 
issue, written by the Rev. William Louis 
Sahler, advocating an organie union be- 
tween the Reformed Church in the U. 8S. 
and the Reformed Church in America. Such 
efforts have been made before, but unfor- 
tunately, without success. -Overtures were 
made by our Church, but were rejected. if 
believe the Rev. Mr. Sahler is right. We 
ought to unite, and I still hope and believe 
that we will._ 


It is not my purpose to argue this ques- 
tion. Your intelligent readers will know 
all the reasons I might offer. I only want 
to call attention to the subject, and hope 
that our General Synod at its next meeting 
may make another overture to our sister 
Synod, and send it with a committee to 
deliver it in person. 


- pel. 


In this union there is no question of 
creeds, Church governments, or form of 
baptism. If there should be, let some one 
point it out. We will welcome information 
to this end. God has led me to this con- 
clusion: as Christians we must agree not 
only to disagree, but also to love those 
with whom we disagree. 

The Committee on Closer Relations seems 
unable, or at least unwilling, to understand 
that they are to lead in this movement. 
As I understand it, that is the reason for 
having such a committee. Otherwise we 
ought not to have such a committee, or we 
should change its name. There has been 
and still is dissatisfaction with this com- 
mittee and I think it is justly founded 
when we remember that it is called a new 
committee when only half of the men on it 
are new and when two of the new men on 
the committee were placed there by an- 
other committee on which these two men 
were, 

One of these two new men, I was told at 
General Synod, is on eleven different com- 
mittees or commissions. This leads me to 
say that there are 800 ministers and about 
3,000 elders in our denomination and if we 
p:acticed the parity mentioned in our Con- 
stitution no man would be on more than 
one committee. When there are about 
3,000 elders in our Church it is poor edu- 
cation, poor psychology, poor courtesy and 
poor Christian democracy to put one man 
on eleven committees or commissions or 


I do not believe that our brethren of 
that Church, which teaches the same doe- 
trines, and has a similar origin and cultus, 
will continue to rebuff our fraternal efforts 
to advance the Savior’s kingdom, and in- 
crease our efficiency in spreading the Gos- 
How I would rejoice if this consum- 
mation could be reached before I ‘‘cross 
the bar,’’? which in the nature of things 
must soon come to pass. 

Let us keep on trying, and pray for such 
a union until we have succeeded, so far at 
least, as we are concerned, in answering 
our Savior’s prayer, ‘‘that they may be 
one, even as we are’’ (Jno. 17:11). 

—Samuel Z. Beam. 


A RISING TIDE 
a well-known pastor of the Re- 
formed Church in America) 


My Dear Brother:— 
To some of us the most enheartening 
news of the past few days, issued both by 


(From 


even on more than one committee. In my 
former Church at Harlingen, N. J., the 
Consistory would not allow a man who had 
been elected to fill out part of a term of 
a consistoryman to succeed himself at the 
end of this term, They considered it un- 
fair to the other men in the congregation. 
I wish the ministers of our Church had as 
keen a sense of fairness in this respect as 
did those laymen. 

In 1925 two Classes (North Long Island 
and New York) asked for a conference on 
Organic Union. In 1926 four Classes and 
the Particular Synod of New Brunswick 
urged closer relations with the German 
Reformed Church. The Classis of Phila- 
delphia asked for a new committee which 
turned out to be only half new and parti- 
ally self-appointed; as any one ean find out 
for himself from the minutes of Synod. 

In conclusion, let me say that there are 
to my knowledge an increasing number of 
laymen and ministers who so love their 
brethren in the German Reformed Chureh 
and have such faith in them that they are 
unwilling any longer to stay apart unless 
good and sufficient Christian reasons can 
be given for doing so. If some of the lay- 
men and ministers in our Chureh do not 
share our love and faith let them speak 
and we will continue to love them, regard- 
less of the differences of opinion. How- 
ever, let only men who have the courage of 
our good Brother Hospers, who signed his 
name, be heard. 


the religious and secular press, tells of the - 
advancing march towards organie union on 
the part of several large denominations. — 
Like lovers who are sometimes drawn to 
each other by the affinity of common tastes 
and aims, these ecclesiastical bodies are 
pairing off in anticipation of ‘‘ Holy Matri- 
mony.’’ The age itself, to say nothing of 
the spirit of God, is conspiring toward that 
end. Never was the Church more im- 
patient with the things that block its own 
progress and dissipate its own power than 
it is today. 

A rising tide of protest against the pres-_ 
ent status quo is everywhere heing wit- 
nessed. In our own community there are 


. 


hundreds of laymen and ministers who are ~ 
sick and tired of ecclesiastical pussy- — 


footing, and who long for the day when we > 
can add to our present proud laurels, the 
distinetion of stepping out in the van <¢ 
the procession that leads to closest re 
tions to all kindred followers of the I 
Jesus Christ. 


a 
— 
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I am writing you because I believe you 
are one who is interested in this movement, 
and my hope is that what has begun so 
auspiciously will continue unabated in its 
zeal and high purpose, until the entire 
Church has been brought face to face with 
this issue. The burden of proof now rests 


upon our Church to show wherein it is the 
will of God,—or indeed the will of the 
Chureh,—that we should continue to re- 
main apart from so attractive a lover as 
the Reformed Church in the United States. 
Our Classis without a dissenting voice, put 
over a resolution to General Synod with a 


shout of approval, favoring such an organic 
union. May I suggest that you keep this 
matter uppermost in your thought and in 
your prayers during these momentous days. 


Yours to carry on, 


Catawba’s First Campaign 


Catawba College was founded seventy- 
seven years ago. After an honorable his- 
tory and notable service for seventy-two 
years, it was closed by the Board of Trus- 
tees for lack of funds, in May, 1923. Most 
of those who were most deeply interested 
in the College believed it would never be 
opened again. 

But the General Synod decided it must 
be saved to the Church and laid plans for 
the raising of $400,000 to make Catawba 
a standard, A-grade College. Half of that 
sum was to be raised in North Carolina, 
where we had eight thousand members. The 
other half was to be raised by the other 
340,000 members of our denomination. 


We as a Church, through our representa- 
tives committed ourselves at Hickory to a 


gigantic task. Probably no one could fore- 
see that within five years the College 
would increase its assets ten-fold. Yet that 
magnificent achievement is even now 
easily within the grasp of our Church. We 
have come seven-eighths of the way. Now 
we are bound by the honor and the best in- 
terests of our Church to finish the job. 


In a few weeks, on May 30, Catawba’s 
first general campaign in seventy-seven 
years will close. What will the result be? 
For five years we have been working quietly 
towards the goal of $200,000. Now $125,- 
000 is still needed to complete the cam- 
paign. Small quotas have been sent to 
every pastor, $1.06 per member. 

Only in one way can the Church succeed 
in this effort. It is not possible for the 


President of the College or his co-workers 
to make a canvass of the whole Church. 
The Church, through her representatives, 
committeed every pastor and every layman 
to the attainment of the goal. Pastors and 
consistories are asked to consider, not 
later than Catawba Day, Sunday, May 20, 
ways and means for securing their quotas. 


This is the closing period of Catawba’s 
First Campaign: Let us finish the job now 
and make it unnecessary to have another. 
If the Church will finish the job now, by 
subscribing the remaining $125,000, this 
will be supplemented by the $25,000 which 
Mr. Duke has offered, and Catawba will 
be securely established and the crisis of 
our Church in the South passed once for 
all. —Elmer R. Hoke. 


cA Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


Dr. F. B. Meyer at 81 


Dr, F. B. Meyer, who is almost at well 
known in America as he is in Britain, cele- 
brated his 81st birthday on April 8, by 
preaching twice at Christ Church, South 
London, where he is pastor emeritus and 
has taken full oversight of the Church dur- 
ing Dr. W. C. Poole’s five months’ absence. 
Dr. Meyer’s birthday message is character- 
istic of the man:—‘‘Go through life,’’ he 
says, ‘‘not finding fault with the bad 
things you meet, but accentuating the good. 
I began preaching when I was seventeen; 
T am still at it and I am still an optimist. 
I still believe, as I believed in the early 
days of my ministry, that what is needed 
is the human touch. I think London is 
better today than it was nearly half a 
century ago when I began working init. 
This is not due to the Churches, but to a 
new spirit moving among the people, in a 
way that is altogether wonderful. People 
say, ‘Look at the way some girls are carry- 
ing on; look at the evils of drink.’ I admit 
these things, but one must judge the state 
of society by its general tone, not by its 
exaggerations, and I believe that during 
my lifetime there have been many changes 
for the better. Churches are empty today 
because ministers are preaching to the in- 
tellectual rather than the spiritual sense. 
Great revivals of religion have only come 
about through an appeal to the spiritual 
side of man’s nature.’’ He concludes: 
<‘What doth the Lord require of us, but 
that we should do justly, love mercy, walk 
humbly with Him, and dare to believe in 
His infinite love?’’ The intrusion of God, 
in the Person of Christ, into our nature 
and world, leads Dr. Meyer to expect a 
second Advent, when His love will again 
be manifested in His overcoming and per- 
fected victory: ‘‘Christ must triumph! The 
how and when and where are hidden, but 
I feel an Unseen Presence in the air—‘a 
motion and a spirit that impels and rolls 
through all things,’ and I am going to wait 
with quiet patience and faith to see God 
work out His perfected plan.’’ 


Omniscient ‘‘Agnostics’’ 


A notable book recently published in 
London is ‘‘Mind and Life from Atom to 
Man,’’ by Albert Dawson (C. W. Daniel 


©o., 15s.). The author’s name being ex- 
actly the same as my own, some people 
who do not know me very well have as- 
sumed that I am the writer of the book. 
But I should not have been equal to the 
production of such a prodigious work, and 
I am not in sympathy with some of its 
conclusions. I understand my namesake 
is a man of advanced years who lives in 
Australia. He has evidently read widely, 
studied long, and thought deeply. He de- 
seribes his book, which runs to 396 solid 
pages, as ‘Demonstrating that mind is 
coeval with, and inseparable from, matter 
and energy ; with special reference to 
matter in heredity, mental therapeutics, 
the immediate nature of psychic phe- 
nomena in spiritualism, and a possible 
physical limit to human intelligence.’’ He 
seeks to prove the following postulates: 
(1) Mind is universal, continuous, and 
coeval with matter and energy; (2) mind 
is a mode of energy correlated with all 
other modes of energy, and is the dominant 
initiative of all movements in nature; (3) 
mind, matter; and energy, are fundamental 
and inseparable. Our author is absolutely 
confident of the truth of his propositions, 
and hence his style is dogmatic. (‘f.... 
taked’’ for talked, on page 361, is an in- 
cidental illustration of human fallibility). 
By ‘‘The Literary Guide’’ the book is 
enthusiastically hailed as ‘‘epoch-making 
in its influence upon thought,’’ and that 
organ of the Rationalist Press Association 
says, ‘‘The natural conclusions to be 
drawn from Mr. Dawson’s work, so strik- 
ingly sane throughout, is that all creeds 
and religions, without exception, are not 
merely fallacious but ridiculous!’’ Once 
again, one is impressed by the omniscience 
of the self-styled ‘‘agnostic’’ and his 
oracularity. Though, on page 40, Mr. Daw- 
son pronounces ‘‘ All fundamental facts be- 
yond human reasoning,’’ on page 348 he 
declares ‘‘Individual ‘spirit’ cannot exist 
after death of individual.’’ But how does 
he know’, Are not his two assertions con- 
tradictory? He puts his ideas and con- 
clusions into such clear and unqualified 
propositions that the reader is never in 
doubt as to his meaning. For example: 
‘(Mind in the atom continuous with, and 
essentially the same as, mind in man’? 


(page 198); ‘‘nothing is created; nothing 
destroyed. Evolution and devolution must 
balance’’ (page 204); ‘*The sum of all 
that is remains constant’’ (page 222). 
Thus one Albert Dawson; there is another 
who would shrink from being so positive 
unless he had ranged throughout the uni- 
verse of universes and had consciously ex- 
isted from all eternity . However, ‘‘ Mind 
and Life from Atom to Man’’ is a very 
able and sincere contribution to human 
thought and speculation and well worthy 
of attention by serious students. It is 
obvious that the author has arrived at a 
certain theory of the universe which domi- 
nates all his thinking and influences all 
his conclusions. 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism in London 

The first Buddhist temple in ondon is to 
be built in the West-End. A site has been 
acquired, and the temple will be modelled 
on that at the famous Caves of Ajanta, in 
Hyderabad, believed to date from 200 B, 
C. At a public meeting in Colombo it was 
decided to send three priests to London, 
where, it is estimated, there are about 500 
Buddhists. A wealthy Ceylonese, who has 
given 75,000 rupees (£7,500) towards the 
establishment of the temple, is meeting the 
expenses of sending the priests. London 
already has. a Moslem mosque, and the 
Nizan of Hyderahad has promised five 
lakhs of rupees (about £27,500) towards 
the fund which is being raised for building 
another. 

Preaching At 91 

The Rev. G. D. Nicholas, of Maidenhead, 
England, has a remarkable record of active 
service, At 91 he is still preaching; fluent, 
direct and outspoken, he resents any sug- 
gestion as to a time-limit for his sermons. 
He was ordained by Bishop Wilberforce in 
1860, and was in charge of the Theological 
College at St. John’s, Newfoundland. He 
was vicar of Clewer St. Stephen, near 
Windsor, for 44 years, and explains that 
but for Bishop Gore he might still be there. 
‘¢When I was 80 I asked him whether I 
ought to resign. ‘Yes,’ he said without the 
slightest hesitation, ‘as you have asked my 
advice. Every man is too old at 80.’’’ 
So Mr. Nicholas resigned, but has done 
honorary work ever since, 
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Text, Job 29:3: 

The book of Job is a great poem; some 
critics call it the greatest ever written by 
man, Whether we should accept such a 
dictum or not, there is no question as to 
its poetical quality. The poem is a dra- 


matic discussion of one of the greatest 
problems of life—a problem that is per- 
haps the most difficult of solution. Job, 
the leading character in the drama, is 
stricken with almost unspeakable afflic- 
tions. His property is seized by bandits; 
his children are destroyed in a terrific 
storm; and, to cap the climax, he is smit- 
ten with a loathsome and hopeless dis- 
ease. In this plight, he clothed himself in 
sackcloth, goes out of the city, and sits 
down upon an ash heap, and bemoans his 
condition. Then three so-called friends 
come ostensibly to console him, After a 
period of waiting, they begin to offer their 
condolences, but instead of comforting him, 
they tear his wounds open afresh and pour 
vitriol into them! This, in brief, is the 
first part of the drama; it brings us to the 
final reply of Job to their last words, 

This reply of Job, running through 
several chapters, is, on the whole, a noble 
utterance, and abounds in fine and beauti- 
ful sayings that are worthy of our careful 
attention. The verse quoted for the text 
is surely very beautiful. Job wishes that 
he were ‘‘as in the months of old, As in 
the days when God watched over me,’? im- 
plying that God had now withdrawn His 
watch-care; and then, in highly poetical 
language, he defines the watch-care of God 
in the words of the text, ‘‘ When His lamp 
shined upon my head, And by His light I 
walked through darkness.’’? It may be of 
interest to try to understand what se he 
lamp of God’’ may mean to us. We may 
interpret the phrase in a physical or in- 
tellectual, or spiritual sense. Job doubt- 
less uses the words with the latter mean- 
ing. 

1. The Psalmist sings, ‘‘When I con- 
sider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast 
ordained,’? and he might well have in- 
cluded the sun, for all these glorious orbs 
are the creations of the Almighty. So we 
may think of the sun as ‘‘The lamp of 
God,’’ and the planets and stars as also 
His lamps. What if these lamps should 
burn down and go out! The darkness of 
a cloudy night may hint of the condition 
that would ensue, but the night soon 
passes; what if it should always be night, 
and clouded, too! 


The sun is not only the source of the 
light in which we rejoice, but it is also a 
minister to life, and the source of much 
that makes life good and beautiful. The 
vast deposits of coal, oil and gas, that sup- 
ply the world with light, heat and power, 
would not be there were it not for the 
shining of the sun. For unnumbered ages 
these stores have been accumulating, and 
when we walk or work in their light we 
are walking or working by the light of 
the sun—this ‘‘lamp of God’’ is shining 
upon our heads. So also the waters that 
flow over Niagara, and are transformed 
into electricity—‘‘ white coal’’—are no 
more than sunlight under another form. It 
is the sun that lifts the waters of the ocean 
into the skies in the form of clouds, that 


wakens the winds that drive them out 
over the land, where they empty their 
liquid treasures upon the thirsty earth, 
whence they find their way into the rills 
and streamlets and rivers and flow onward 
over the preecipices in the form of cata- 
racts, from which come the electrical 
power and light. It is ‘‘the lamp of God’’ 


shining on our heads, when we sit under 
our electric lamps. 
It is this ‘‘lamp of God’’—the sun— 
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that makes possible the springtime and 
harvest-time, that causes the buds to swell 
and burst into beauty, that paints the 
flowers with their ravishing colors, that 
turns the grasses green, that ripens the 
grain. When we think of such marvelous 
blessings, that fall upon the world because 
of the shining of the sun, is it to be won- 
dered at that the ancients thought it to 
be a god and worshipped it? We do not 
worship the sun for it is only a creation 
of God; we worship the Creator and not 
the thing created; but when we think only 
casually of the measureless good that we 
enjoy, that the world has enjoyed for un- 


HYMN TO BROTHERHOOD 


From ‘‘The King and the Herdman’’ 
By Henry A. Bomberger 


a3 
Most gracious sovereignty! 
Steadfast through all the years 
Of man’s accurst ingratitude and 
greed, 
We come with joy to Thee, 
Out of the hopes and fears 
That compass us with tears and bit- 
ter need. 


2, 
There is no royalty 
In all the bleeding earth, 
Like unto that which crowns thy 
regal brow. 
Divine Fraternity! 
We hail with reverent mirth 
The grace with which thou dost all 
things endow. 


3. 
O Brotherhood! sublime 


Refiection of the face 
Of heaven’s eternal King; the very 
life 
Of every age and clime, 
Wide as the human race; 
Thy majecty transcends 
strife. 


ignoble 


4, 
We bow before Thy throne, 
Thou hope of every heart, 
The charm that all the hosts of 
heaven employ. 
O Brotherhood, thine own 
Possess; and ne’er depart 
Till all the sons of men shall shout 
for joy! 


5. 
Put forth thy mighty hand; 
Thy gracious spirit pour 
Upon the elements that rage and rend. 
Give all the troubled land 
Repose; its life restore, 
A fellowship that nevermore shall 
end. 


numbered years, and will doubtless enjoy 
for unnumbered years to come, how can we 
do otherwise than humbly bow before the 
beneficient Being who set the sun in the 
heavens and praise Him for permitting us 
to walk and work under the light of this 
“Jamp of God?’’? It has been intimated 
that after many millions of years that 
great luminary may become dimmed, but 
it has shined with marvelous brillaney for 
many millenniums, and will for many mil- 
lenniums more without a doubt. It is the 
‘‘lamp of God’’ and we feel confident that 
its light will not go out nor be dimmed; 
by its light we shall still ‘‘walk through 
the darkness! ’’ 
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“When His lamp shined upon my head, and by His light I walked through the darkness.” 


While the stars are lesser lights, to our 
vision, they are nevertheless lamps of Al- 
mighty God. He lighted them and set 
them in the heavens for our use and pleas- 
ure. How beautiful they are, the nearest 
so far away that it is useless to attempt 
to. express the distance in any terms of 
human speech, and the farthest at such ap 
amazing distance that the mind is dizzied 
in the attempt to measure it. Though 
their light, to us, is vastly less than that 
of the sun— 


‘‘The night has a thousand eyes, and the 
day but one, 
Yet the light of the whole world dies, 
when the day is done.’’ 


still it is calm and peaceful, and we are 
happy to walk and work as these lamps. 
shine on our heads, for they are indeed 
“lamps of God!’’ 

2. We may regard the mind—the in- 
tellect—as a ‘‘lamp of God.’’ I quoted 
briefly from that beautiful utterance of 
the Psalmist a few moments ago; let me 
add a little to it:— 


‘‘When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou considerest him? ~ 
For Thou hast made him but little lower 
than God!’’ This last word in the King 
James version is ‘‘angels,’’? but the He- 
brew word, ‘‘elohim,’’ is properly rendered 
‘*God’’ in the revised version. When the 
Psalmist said that man was made but little 
lower than God, we must understand that 
he had in mind not alone the human in- 
tellect, but also the moral and spiritual 
petentialities; but if we confine. our 
thoughts for a few moments to the intel- 
lectual powers, we may still join the Psalm- 
ist in his amazing exclamation. To what 
heights of achievement is man not capable 
ot attaining! Think, if you please, of the 
accomplishment of Plato, an Aristotle, a 
Copernicus, a Kepler, a Newton, a Shakes- 
peare, a Milton, a Lincoln, an Edison, and 
the time would fail me only to name the 
men of great mind and great achievement, 
men who have given to the world great 
literature, the great facts of science, who 
have written for us the story of the sun 
and the stars, who have made great dis- 
coveries, who have wrought great deeds, 
who have lived great lives! I may be 
pardoned for giving one or two illustra- 
tions—thousands could be cited. Until 
1846 Saturn was supposed to be the outer- 
most planet in the solar system, but as- 
tronomers began to observe perturbations 
in its orbit that could best be accounted 
for by the attraction of a planet, still be- 
yond, pulling Saturn out of its course. Then 
they figured out the place in the heavens 
where such a planet must be, and two as- 
tronomers, one in Berlin, the other in Eng- 
land, at about the same time, turned their 
telescopes toward that far away spot, and 
Neptune blazed out on their vision! Did 
they not, like Kepler, exclaim, ‘‘Oh, God, 
I think Thy thoughts after Thee?’’ It 
seems to me a more wonderful achievement 
that the orbit of Halley’s comet, discoy- 
ered in 1862, and appearing near enough to 
be observed only once in three-quarters of 
a century, could be mapped out from such 
meager data as could be obtained. Let me 
give one further illustration. Dr. W. G. 
Schauffler, a missionary to Constantinople 
for many years during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, could speak and write ten languages, 
and had an intimate acquaintance with 
several more! What a mind did he have! —_ 

How wonderfully has our age been oe | 
riched by the discoveries and invention : 
and productions of the last hundred years 
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To enumerate the great things that have 
been achieved during this one century 
would require more time than is now at my 
disposal; and these great achievements are 
the products of mind! We enjoy these 
products; we walk by their light literally 
as well as figuratively; but too often we 
are thoughtless of the source of these al- 
most measureless powers of the human 
mind. Who gave to man his intelligence? 
Who endowed him with these god-like 
powers? We do not have to go far to find 
the answer to such inquiries. It was Al- 
mighty God that endowed the mind with 
such potentialities, and whatever we ac- 
complish by the force of intellect we ac- 
ecomplish because of this gift of God. 
When we walk or work by the light of the 
human mind, we are walking and working 
by the light of ‘‘the lamp of God!”’ 

3. But I wished more particularly to 
speak of the ‘‘lamp of God’’ that lights 
up our way spiritually. 

And, first of all, the Word of God is such 
a lamp. Whatever view we may hold as 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures, all 
are agreed that the Bible is an inspiring 
book. A friend once asked me why I con- 
sidered the Bible inspired, and I answered, 
**Because it inspires me!’’ It seems to me 
that no one can read it thoughtfully and 
not be uplifted, quickened, enlightened. 
In that noble 119th psalm, the author 
says, ‘‘The entrance of Thy Word giveth 
light,’’ and again, in a beautiful figure, 
‘‘Thy Word is a lamp to my feet, and a 
light to my path.’’ In the latter instance, 
though the Psalmist is using poetical 
language, he definitely calls the word of 
God a lamp. In those ancient times, the 
night traveler would fasten a lamp to his 
sandal to light up the way, hence the 
beautiful figure of the Psalmist. How true 
it is that the Word of God lights up for us 
the path of life! 

What light is there for us in the stories 
of the patriarchs as to the right way of 
life! How luminous are the teachings of 
Moses and the prophets! We remember 
the words of Jesus in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus: when the rich man 
in his torment besought Abraham to send 
an angel to warn his five brethren, Abra- 
ham replied, ‘‘They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them!’’ What 
repeated warnings do we find as to danger- 
ous ways; what pleadings to keep in the 
paths of righteousness! The prophet repre- 
sents the Almighty as ‘‘rising early’’ in 
order the more surely to persuade His peo- 
ple to turn from their evil ways. Hear 
Him ery, ‘‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why will 
ye die!’’ 

It is in the New Testament, however, 
that this great book shines forth with the 
brightest and clearest rays of light. How 
luminous are the words of Jesus in the so- 
ealled sermon on the mount! How full of 
light are his marvelous stories—the lost 
piece of money, the lost sheep, the lost 
young man, the good Samaritan, and others 
—and those matchless utterances in the 
upper room on the eve of His betrayal, 
culminating in that intercessory prayer, in 
which Jesus opens His heart to the Father 
and floods that room with the light of the 
other world! 

How enlightening is the story of the 
early Church as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles! And what other teaching, 
excepting only that of Jesus, is comparable 
to that of Paul as we find it in his various 
letters! If we had no other word than 
found in the incomparable 13th chapter of 
First Corinthians, we should never need 
to walk in darkness; but we have other 
words, and the whole New Testament is 


luminous with exalted truths—is ‘‘a lamp © 


1?) 


to our feet and a light to our path 

But it is even more true that the living 
Christ is the ‘‘lamp of God.’’ It would 
be a measureless calamity if the Bible were 
to be destroyed, but still there would re- 
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main the living Word, and that is inde- 
structible, a lamp that will shine on 
through never-ending ages! When Pilate 
had examined Jesus, he came out and de- 
clared to His enemies that were seeking 
His destruction, that He was innocent of 
the charges preferred against Him; but we 
are not content with Pilate’s cowardly 
declaration. We acclaim Him as _ the 
matchless Man, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world! One of the great preachers 
of ithe last century published a booklet 
with the title, ‘‘The Character of Jesus,’’ 
in which he portrayed that character as 
divinely excellent. No other in all his- 
tory is to be compared to it. Search the 
records of profane or sacred history and we 
can find no name that approaches the name 
of Jesus—the name that is above all 
names! Abraham was a noble character, 
“‘the friend of God,’’ but far from per- 
fect; Moses was a great leader, also a 
friend of God, but still human; David was 
a general, a statesman, a poet—greatly 
gifted—but his life was sadly marred; if 
we name Paul, there is scarcely a noble 
attribute that does not belong to that great 
name, but he had his weaknesses and con- 


THE WAY TO PEACE 
The way to peace is largely through 
changing bulwarks into boulevards, mak- 
ing high walls into highways, doing away 
with things that divide, and encouraging 
things that unite——Dr, William P. Merrill. 
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fessed that he had not yet attained the 
heights! John was that ‘‘disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’’ but he wanted to call down 
fire from heaven to burn up an in- 
hospitable Samaritan village! Nor does 
profane history yield to our search 
a single name that is without stain; 
but what spot can you find on the 
name of Jesus, what stain on his ineffable 
character? 


“‘But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of 


time, 

But Thee, O poets’ Poet, Wondrous 
Tongue, 

But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s 
best Love, 


O perfect Life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or 
Priest;— 

What if, or yet, what mole, or flaw, what 
lapse, 

What least defect, or shadow of defect, 

What rumor tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or 
death ’s,— 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, Thou Crystal 
Christ! ’? 

—Sidney Lanier, 


With what splendor does this ‘‘erystal 
Christ’’ shine down the ages as the great 
sun of righteousness! ‘‘He was the true 
light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world!’’ How gentle He was, how 
gracious, how tender, how forgiving! What 
compassion did He always show for the 
suffering, for the sinful, for the poor, for 
the little children, even for His enemies! 
Hear Him as He is dying on the cross pray 
for His murderers,—‘‘ Father forgive them 
for they know not what they do!’’ He 
was indeed, the ‘‘lamp of God,’’ whose 
light makes it possible for us to walk 
safely through the deepest darkness. 

But once more ‘‘the lamp of God’’ 
shines on us through the Church which He 
has raised up to bear the light of life into 
all nations. In his beautiful poem, ‘‘In 
Flanders’ Fields,’’ John McRae sings:— 


‘“*To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high!” 


From His falling hands Jesus threw the 
torch of truth and light to His followers, 
to the Chureh, and it devolves on the 
Church to ‘‘hold it high’’ that its lght 
may shine afar, His last command to His 
disciples was that they should proclaim 
the gospel to all nations. That is the mis- 
sion of the Chureh—that is the mission of 
every disciple of the Lord Jesus. That 
was what made Paul’s life flame with mis- 
sionary zeal. In his noble address to the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, after bearing 
witness that bonds and afflictions awaited 
him, he said, ‘‘But I hold not my life of 
any account as dear unto myself, so that I 
may accomplish my course, and the minis- 
try which I received from the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.’? 
Like the great forerunner, John the Bap- 
tist, he was a ‘‘burning and shining 
light!’’ 

And so all along the ages the Church 
has held up the ‘‘lamp of God.’’ We are 
ali aware of the imperfections of the 
Chureh—it is composed of human beings 
and they are not faultless. Indeed, of the 
twelve whom Jesus chose for the apostle- 
ship one denied Him, another with unparal- 
leled perfidy betrayed Him. At the very 
beginning of the Church liars crept in. 
Paul and Barnabas quarreled and sepa- 
rated. Peter, for fear of the Jewish party, 
eame near to denying his Lord the second 
time. Later nearly the whole Church be- 
came corrupt, but its light did not wholly 
go out. Here and there along the centuries 
noble men rose up, caught the flickering 
torch, held it aloft, caused it to flame anew, 
as, indeed, a ‘‘lamp of God.’’ There was 
Augustine in the fourth century, St. Fran- 
cis in the twelfth, Savonarola in the 
fifteenth,_Roman Catholics it is true,— 
but shining names, and a great host of 
others, who kept the fires burning on the 
altars of the Church in spite of the general 
darkness. Then four hundred years ago 
the Reformation burst into flame, swept 
over Germany, over Switzerland, into 
France, over Scandinavia and Holland, and 
into England and Scotland, lighting up a 
veritable ‘‘lamp of God,’’ whose flame, 
please God, shall never again become dim. 

The stories of the triumphs of the gos- 
pel in the last 150 years in India, China, 
Japan, Africa, the South Sea Islands, the 
Philippines and even Turkey, pretty nearly 
all over the wide world, are more amazing 
than fiction and more marvelous than mir- 
acles. ‘‘Lamps of God’’ have been lighted 
everywhere, and the whole earth is full of 
the glory of God! We sing jubilantly,— 


‘¢QOh, where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 
But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same!’’ 


And so it is that the Church, unshaken 
and unshakable, because founded on the 
rock, Christ Jesus, continues to hold high 
the torch which she received from her 
Master, and to cause its light to shine 
brighter and brighter through all lands for 
the illumination of all peoples. So does 
‘‘the lamp of God’’ shine upon our heads, 
and in its light we walk with ease and 
safety and gladness through the darkness. 


‘<The Church from her dear Master 
Received that gift divine, 
And still that light she lifteth 
O’er all the earth to shine. 


‘¢Oh, make Thy Church, dear Saviour, 

A lamp of burnished gold 

To bear before the nations 
Thy true light as of old; 

Oh, teach Thy wandering pilgrims 
By this their path to trace, 

Till, clouds and darkness ended, 
They see Thee, face to face! ’’ 


J 
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A TASK WITHIN OUR ABILITY 


Sometimes we of the Reformed Church 
have been challenged with large tasks— 
tasks that seemed almost too much for our 
strength. Goals have been set up which 
called for millions, The Church has at- 
tempted to reach these goals and has had 
very creditable success, even though some- 
times attainment has been but partial. 

But now the Church is attempting a 
lighter task: the building of a standard 
college as a center for her life and develop- 
ment in the South. Although a modern 
grade A college costs a great deal of 
money, fortunate circumstances and the 
blessing of Him in whose name we build, 
have brought us to the time when, not a 
million dollars, but only $125,000 are 
needed to achieve the goal adopted by the 
Church five years ago at Hickory. 

Surely we are now to have the great joy 
as a Church of achieving our goal one 
hundred per cent. Who would want to 
falter and hold back when the prize is al- 
most at our finger-tips, especially when a 
philanthropic member of another Church, 
Mr. B. N. Duke, offers us a gift of $25,000 
to encourage our best efforts. The only 
condition is that we must succeed by June 
10. 


A DIALOGUE ON THE APPORTION- 
MENT 

‘‘How are you getting along with your 
apportionment?’’ 

‘‘Oh, my apportionment is paid in full. 
I have had my apportionment paid in full 
every year since I am in the ministry.’’ 

““You must have a lot of wealth in your 
congregations. ’’ 

‘‘On the contrary my members are all 
poor working people. We visit them all 
regularly before each Communion and 
sometimes have 100% Communions. Fully 
95% of our people pay something, if only 
a little, into the Church.’’ 

‘Yes, I know how it goes. I was only 
joking about your having a lot of wealth. 
That excuse is worn out—it is a joke. With 
your leadership and your methods there is 
not a Church in our denomination in which 
you would not succeed with the apportion- 
ment in full.’’ 

“Well, I don’t know, I wouldn’t like to 
say that.’’ 

‘“Yes, I say it. One congregation pays 
ten times as much per capita for benevo- 
lences as another. It is not a difference in 
ability at all, but merely a difference in 
leadership and in the development of the 
grace of giving. In the one congregation 
the benevolences take one-tenth of one per 
cent of their incomes. In the other they 
give one per cent—ten times as much, but 
yet only one per cent. Ability is not in- 
volved. Leaders who eannot lead Chris- 
tians to give as much as one per cent, a 
tithe of a tithe, to the work of Christ in 
the world, are not leaders at all.’’ 

‘“Some of our people say that if we do 
pay in full, they will just go ahead and 
increase the apportionment again.’? 

‘¢What is your answer to that??? 

‘“‘T say: ‘I hope so. Our Reformed 
Chureh can easily give twice as much for 
the work of the Kingdom as we are now 
asked to give.’ ”’ 

‘“May God grant that all our pastors and 
people may soon come to know the in- 
creasing joy that comes to those who take 
a real share in the work that Christ has 
committed to the hands of his followers.’’ 

(This is an anonymous report of a con- 
versation that actually occurred between 
two Reformed Churechmen recently.) 


NOTICE! 

The receipts for Home Mission Day to 
April 25th are: 

Faith Church, State College, Pa..$17 

Wilson Ave. Church, Columbus, O. 6 

St. Paul’s Church, Roanoke, Va.. 2 


ALG Bric Bee closet ak $26,446.93 

Any congregations or Sunday Schools 

that have any money for any one of the 

above beneficiaries will please remit to 

the Treasurer of Home Missions as soon as 
convenient. 


THAT AUTO FUND 


That automobile fund is driving along at 
a speed that guarantees safety against fines 
for speeding—but, wouldn’t it be fine if 
Pastor Stulc would be compelled to cry 
out, ‘‘Hold on, not so fast; I can’t keep 
up with you!’’ Well, the fund is now 
past the $500 mark, but if this car is to 
win the race, you good readers of the 
“‘Messenger’’ must step on the gas and 
let her drive. Send all your contributions 
by the next mail, to the Editor of the 
““Messenger.’’ How happy we can make 
this dear brother within the next few 
weeks if 100 or more of our interested 
readers share in this ministry of good will! 


“MY FAITH AND MY HOPH’’ 


In this issue we begin a series of brief ° 


articles under this heading, more than a 
score in number, from the pen of one of 
our best-known veterans in the gospel min- 
istry, Dr. A. E. Truxal. The writer has 
long been known for his ability to express 
profound truths in simple and forceful 
language, and many have felt indebted to 
him for his clear and convineing state- 
ments. Whether or not you agree with the 
point of view expressed in this confession 
of faith, we believe you will find it valu- 
able and richly suggestive. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. J. C. Bowman, D. D., from Douglas- 
ton, L. I., New York, to R. F. D. 1, Honey 
Brook, Chester Co., Pa. 

Rey. A. M. Billman from 2114 Lamont 
St., to 2605 Stewart St., McKeesport, Pa. 

Rev. J. W. Buck from Yonkers, N. Y., 
to 151 EH, First St., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Rey. W. H. Landis from Duquesne, Pa., 
to Hyndman, Pa. 


Broadheadsville Hamilton Charge, Pa., 
Rev. Adam A. Eahner, pastor, added 9 by 
confirmation. 

Woodstock Charge, Pa., Rev. Robert Lee 
Bair, pastor, added 8, Apportionment 
raised. 

Taneytown Charge, Md., Rev. Guy P. 
Bready, pastor. Additions: confirmation, 
7; letter, 6; re-profession, 5. 

St. David’s Charge, Millersburg, Pa., 
Rev. Stanley E. Baker, pastor, added 13 by 
confirmation. 

Orangeville Charge, Pa., Rev. C. H. Kich- 
line, pastor: Additions: confirmation, 11; 
letter, 6; re-profession, 3. 

Sunbury, Pa., Rev. E. Roy Corman, pas- 
tor. Additions: confirmation, 26; letter, 9; 
re-profession, 12, 


Have you written about that Fellowship | 


Tour to Los Angeles? It will be a great 
opportunity. 

Christ Church, (Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Rev. A. M. Gluck, pastor, added 10. 250 
communed, Offerings, $405, 

Messiah, Phila., Pa.,. Rev. W. 8. Har- 


MORE VETERANS PASS 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ regrets to be 
compelled to announce the death of 
two of the faithful and beloved vet- 
erans of our ministry, in the home- 
going of the Rey. WalterE . Krebs, D, 
D., and the Rey. Barton R. Carnahan, 
Dr. Krebs was the Nestor of our 
ministers and the oldest alumnus of 
Franklin and Marshall College. He 
died Thursday evening, April 26, at 
the Diffenbach home, Lancaster, Pa., 
and the funeral service was held on 
Sunday at 4 P.M. Dr. Krebs was in 
his 92nd year. A fuller account of 
the life and labors of this distingu- 
ished minister and cherished friend 
will be given in a later issue. 


The Rev. Mr. Carnahan, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Md., entered into rest on 
April 14. The ‘‘Messenger’’ has no 
further information at this writing, 
but will give a fuller account of the 


life and labors of this 
brother as soon as possible, 

The Reformed Church has also 
been greatly bereaved in the death 
of one of our most eminent and use- 
ful laymen, former Vice-President of 
our General Synod, John W. Appel, 
Esq., of Lancaster, who died of pneu- 
monia Apr. 26 after a brief illness, 
at the age of 72. An account of the 
life and distinguished service of this 
devoted elder of our Chureh will be 
given later. 


faithful 


man, pastor, added 3 by confirmation and 
1 by re-profession. Offering: current, 
$69.45; ‘Apportionment, $25; other benevol- 
ences, $405.83. 

Waughtown Charge, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Rev. A. C. Peeler, pastor, added 6 by 
letter and 3 by re-profession. Duplex sys- 
tem. Large Communion service was the 
first in the new Chruch, 


In St. Paul’s, Fort Washington, Pa., Rev. 
Jno. K. Borneman, pastor, 5 were con- 
firmed. Offering: current, $78; Apportion- 
ment, $349; other benevolences, $37. Miss 
Mary Shriver is the ‘‘Messenger’’ repre- 
sentative. 


An Organ Recital will be given under the 
auspices of the consistory of First Church, 
Lexington, N. C., Dr. J. C. Leonard, pastor, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 6, at 3 P. M., 
by Professor Rob Roy Peery, of Salisbury, 
assisted by Mr. Glenn Parker, baritone. 


The Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., 
Rev. H. B. Diefenbach, pastor, received 35 
adults as new members as the result of 
the Easter Campaign. On Apr. 29, at 7.30 
P. M., Judge Ervin D. Fritch delivered an 
interesting address. 


Kansas Classis, Mid-West Synod, will 
meet in its 58rd annual sessions in Grace 
Church, Abilene, Kansas, on May 15th, 
1928, at 8 o’clock P. M. Rey. A. R. Von 
Grueningen, pastor loci; Rev. J. B. Bloom, 
President ;Rev. (L. L. Hassenpflug, Stated 
Clerk. 


Several generous checks for the Pastor 
Stule Auto Fund were received last week. 
It is climbing—but there is need for you 
to say the good word now. Let us close 
it gloriously within a week or two, and 
not compel our good brother to walk all 
through the hot weather, ding 


Grace, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Ralph 8. 
Weiler, pastor, Additions: confirmation, 
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21; letter, 3; re-profession, 2. Duplex sys- 
tem. Apportionment paid in full. Im- 
ae ae Fund offering, $1,200; current, 

200. 

The following changes have been made 
in meetings of Classes: Ursinus Classis 
meets May 30 instead of 25. New York 
Classis meets May 29 instead of 27, Mil- 
waukee Classis meets May 31 instead of 
30. Place of meeting remains the same 
in all 3 instances. 

The excellent article on ‘“A Normal 
Evangelism,’’ by the Rev. W. Sherman 
Kerschner, can be obtained in tract form 
by addressing Dr. R. 'C. Zartman, Supt. of 
Evangelism, care Home Mission Board, 
Schaff Bldg., ‘Phila. 

Every-Member Canvass Sunday was ob- 
served on (Apr. 22 in Trinity Church, (Can- 
ton, O., Rev. Dr. Henry Nevin Kerst, pas- 
tor. Annual congregational meeting and 
social to weleome new members will be 
held on May 10. 

Fourth Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. 
Frank W. Teske, pastor. Additions: con- 
firmation, 13; letter, 6; re-profession, 7. 
Offering, current, $450; Apportionment, 
$223; benevolences, $176. 

Faith S. S., Lancaster, 'Pa., Rev. D. G. 
Glass, pastor, has received the gift of a 
beautiful banner from Miss Myrtle Galen. 
On Apr. 26 the 8S. 8. orchestra gives a re- 
cital under the direction of James Best. 
On May 11 the Hershey Players give an 
entertainment in Shreiner Auditorium. 

Manchester Charge, Md., Rev. John S. 
Hollenbach. Additions: confirmation: 
Trinity, 2; Lazarus, 6; letter: St. Mark’s, 
2; re-profession: Trinity, 2; Lazarus, 43. 
Offering: current: Trinity, $140; Lazarus, 
$45; St. Mark’s, $30. Apportionment: 
Trinity, $30; Lazarus, $190; St. Mark’s, $15. 

Edward Francis D’Arms, a graduate of 
Mercersburg ‘Academy and Princeton Uni- 
versity, and for the past 5 years a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, has been elected 
as a member of the faculty of ‘Mercers- 
burg Academy, in the Department of Clas- 
sics. He is the son of President J. M. G. 
Darms, of the Mission House. 

Paradise Chureh, Louisville, O., Dr. F. W. 
Hoffman, pastor, added 49, making a total 
of 79 for the year. 660 out of a member- 
ship of 723 communed during the year. 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Steele preached on Sunday 
morning, April 15, in the absence of the 
pastor who spent 10 days with friends in 
Delaware and Union counties, O. 

At a congregational meeting of Faith 
Chureh, State College, Pa., held Sunday, 
April 15, Mr. Albert 8. Asendorf, a member 
of the senior class of the Theological Sem- 
inary, Lancaster, Pa., was unanimously 
elected to the pastorate. Mr. Asendorf has 
aecepted the call and will begin his work 
Sunday, May 27th. 

West Manheim Charge, York Co., Pa., 
Rev. Edwin M. Sando, pastor, has issued 
to its members a most attractive and help- 
ful Directory containing historical sketch- 
es, pictures of the 4 Churches of the charge, 
the names and addresses of the congrega- 
tions, and the officers and members of the 
organizations and societies. 

Zion Church, York, Pa., Dr. J. Kern Me- 
Kee, pastor, observed Boys’ Day on April 
29, when the boys assumed leadership in 
the Sunday School and had a prominent 
part in the worship service in the audi- 
torium. A Mother and Daughter Banquet 
will be held on Wednesday evening, May 
16. Daughter’s Day will be observed on May 
20. 


Grace Church, Columbiana, O., Rev. E. 
F. Wiest, pastor, received 11 new members. 


NOTICE—The Library of the late Rev. 
L. D. Steckel is for Sale. Information con- 
cerning the same may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Misses Steckel School, Greens- 


burg, Pa. 


Added 11 by confirmation, 5 by renewal, 
and 12 by letter during the year. 398 com- 
muned. $1,083, of the offering of $1,390, 
was for benevolences, Apportionment of 
$3,012.04 paid, The pastor: was assisted 
during Holy Week by Mr. George M. Che- 
not, as leader of singing and soloist. 


Rev. R. R. Bach, formerly of Fairview, 
Kansas, accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Brown Memorial Church, Wichita, last 
summer, and at the same time became 
‘‘pastor-at-large’’ of the Wichita Classis. 
Under his energetic leadership the work 
is proceeding favorably in both depart- 
ments of his ministry, and the outlook is 
hopeful for the future. 


St. Paul’s Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., Rev. 
Earl G. Kline, pastor, enjoyed a wonderful 
Easter season; 21 new members were re- 
ceived. Special Lenten services were held 
every Wednesday evening and every even- 
ing of Passion Week. Recently the Con- 
sistory underwrote their quota in the cam- 
paign for the Board of Ministerial Relief. 

‘Writing of the editorial, ‘‘\And Peter,’’ 
in the issue of Apr. 5, one of the ‘‘ Messen- 
ger’s’’ best friends in Lehighton, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have loaned to others several re- 
cent issues, but that one I prefer to keep. 
It is worth its weight in gold.’’ With 
this note of appreciation came a check 
paying subscriptions for several friends. 
Such friends are worth having. 

How would you like to spend three 
weeks in fascinating and romantie Mexico 
City? A group of Americans will meet 
there July 5-26, known as the ‘‘Seminar 
on Relations with Mexico.’’ If you are 
interested in joining such a party, address 
Room 506, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
There will be a chance for members of the 
Seminar to take courses in the University 
of Mexico during their stay. The summer 
climate is delightful, as the city is 7,500 
feet above the sea. 

The Reformed Chureh Fellowship Tour 
seems to have taken hold all right. The 
indications are that a goodly number of 
Reformed Chureh folk will be in the party 
that leaves Phila. over the B. and O. on 
July 5. Send in for booklet and informa- 
tion at once to Miss Catherine A. Miller, 
Schaff Bldg., Phila. It will be a great 
trip, taking in the points of most interest 
in the West and Northwest as well as 
the World’s Sunday School Convention. 

In First Church, Toledo, O., Rev. Joseph 
H. Stein, pastor, the consistory has just 
issued an artistic folder in the form of an 
Eastertide Endeavor which proposes, by 
voluntary subscriptions, without personal 
canvassing or solicitation, to raise the an- 
nual income necessary for carrying on the 
Church program at home of $12,000 and 
for the general work of the Reformed 
Chureh abroad, $4,000, thus providing a 
budget, specific in its details, of $16,000 
to cover the year ending April 30, 1929. 

The call and the enclosed subscription 
eard, together with a stamped return en- 
velope are printed in red and blue. The 
plan asks for the successful completion of 
the silent campaign by May 15 when the 
total amount pledged will be announced to 
the congregation. The consistory ‘‘places 
this plan before you, as members, confi- 
dently trusting that when you make your 
subscription you will not fail Almighty 
God, the General Chureh and Synodical 
work, and our own beloved First Reformed 
congregation.’ 

Trinity Church, Cheney, Kansas, which 
has been supplied for more than two years 
by Paul Younger, a minister of the 
Friends, has recently called Arthur Kreutz- 
mann, about to graduate from the Mission 
House Theological department, who will 
assume the pastorate the first of June. Mr. 
Younger has done very fine service with 
the Church and will leave it in good con- 
dition for the new pastor. The Easter ser- 
viees were much enjoyed. Three adults 


SPECIAL HYMNAL NOTICE 
To congregations now using the 
Reformed Church Hymnal with the 
MAROON COLORED BINDING: 
Although some months ago we 
discontinued binding the hymnal 
in this shade, we are glad to an- 
nounce that a limited stock of 


various numbers of the Hymnal 
is still available. 


Write to us now, we may have the 
very style of Hymnal that you are 
using and can help you replenish 
your supply. 


PUBLICATION BOARD 
Philadelphia :: a8 Penna. 


were baptized and confirmed and a large 
number partook of the Communion. 


The Easter Season in Christ ‘Church, 
Middletown, Md., Rev. J. S. Adam, pastor, 
was one of great joy and inspiration. The 
services of Easter began with an impres- 
sive Dawn Service followed by the S. S. 
session with a banner attendance, and the 
morning worship when more than 500 mem- 
bers partook of the Lord’s Supper. Splen- 
did service by the children was given in 
the evening. 24 were confirmed on Palm 
Sunday. Special services were held on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and 
Friday morning of Holy Week. 

Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. 
Bernhardt R. Heller, pastor. Easter cul- 
minated the Lenten Season with large at- 
tendances at all services. 85 partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. Additions: 16 adults 
and 8 confirmed, a total of 32 new members 
since Jan. 1. A cantata was rendered by 
the choir in the evening. On Mar. 18 this 
congregation celebrated the 5th annivers- 
ary of the dedication of the present edi- 
fice with inspiring messages delivered both 
morning and evening by Dr. J. M. 8. Isen- 
berg. Anniversary offering, $1,200, will 
be paid on the principal of the parsonage 
debt; $2,200 for this purpose has been 
raised during the present pastorate. 

The members of Grace Church, Mahanoy 
‘City, Pa., enjoyed a delightful reception 
given in honor of their pastor, Rey. Clin- 
ton M. Baver, the new members, and the 
baseball team on Thursday evening, April 
19, Miss Kate Kemery, in her capable 
fashion, was toastmaster and presented the 
pastor with several valuable gifts from the 
congregation. Several solos were given by 
Mary Craig and Huertha Sohn, and Mr. 
Garber’s sextette of Grier City-helped to 
enliven the occasion. Rev. 8S. Howard 
Heckler of the United Evangelical Church 
gave a splendid talk illuminated with wit 
and humor. 

Heidelberg Chureh, York, Pa., Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner, pastor. A concert by 
York’s Little Symphony Orchestra was 
given in the Chapel on Apr. 26, under the 
auspices of 2 classes of the 8. S. The pas- 
tor delivered the sermon at Mt. Zion 
Church, Spring Grove, Rev. George W. 
Welsh, pastor, a son of Heidelberg Church, 
when the new Austin organ was dedicated 
on Apr. 29. A Boys’ Week Service was 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALITY 


Sketches Submitted on Application 
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held on Apr. 29, when a number of boys as- 
sisted in the service. In the city-wide ex- 
change of pulpits in the interest of the 
work of the D. V. B. 8S., Rev. G. Albert 
Getty, of the Lutheran Church, will preach 
in Heidelberg on May 6. The Mite Society 
is serving a complimentary dinner to the 
members of the choir on May 1. 


Splendid Easter services were held in 
Hough Ave. Church, Cleveland, O., Rev. 
A. V. Vondersmith, pastor. ‘(Chairs had 
to be provided for the unusually large 


number of people. 225 attended Sunday 
School, offering, $112.97, and. offering of 
$261 in the morning service. 15 were re- 
ceived and 4 were baptized. Apportion- 
ment will be paid in full besides special 
amounts to Home and Foreign Missions 
and other interests of the Church. A lot 
has been purchased for a new S. S. build- 
ing which is needed to accommodate the 
growing School. The pastor has received 
from 6 to 7 at each Communion since July 
when he entered upon his present nastor- 
ate. 


Stone Creek Charge, O., Rev. H. N. 
Smith, pastor. In spite of the unfavorable 
weather conditions a goodly number took 
part in the Communion services held Apr. 
8, 15 and 22. The C. E. Society rendered a 
special musical program on Easter even- 
ing. The pastor was one of the 7 speakers 
at the Union Service on Good Friday, held 
in New Philadelphia. Offerings: Jerusa- 
lem, $51, additions: confirmation, 2; re-pro- 
fession 2. Zion: $20, additions: re-pro- 
fession, 6; letter, 5. Total accessions for 
year, 53. Two catechetical classes are 
under instruction. On Feb. 19 Jerusalem 
congregation adopted a new constitution, 
displacing the old German one and intro- 
ducing numerous changes. The pastor’s 
salary was increased $200 Apr. 1. Improve- 
ments to modernize the parsonage are 
promised. 


The May meeting of the Woman’s Social 
Union of the Reformed Churches of Phila. 
and vicinity, will be held May 9 in the 
Salem-Zion Church, 6th street above Girard 
Ave., at 2 P. M. The new officers for the 
year are: ‘President, Mrs. Howard S. Wel- 
ker, Palatinate Church; Ist Vice Pres., 
Mrs, Ida Ashenfelter, Bethany Tabernacle; 
2nd Vice Pres., Mrs. Bley, St. Mark’s; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. 8S. J. Frick, 
Mt. Hermon; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. W. Curry, Trinity; Treasurer, Mrs. G. 
E, Stevenson, Salem-Zion. Chairmen of 
committees: Memyership, Mrs. Philip Spill- 
man, Palatinate; Social, Mrs. H. Jaezer, 
St. Paul’s; Program, Mrs. C. R. Hartranft, 
Trinity; Publicity, Mrs. F. J. West, Beth- 
any Tabernacle; Representative of Dea- 
coness School, Mrs. J. E. Williams, St. An- 
drew’s. 

Centenary Church, Winchester, Va., Rev. 
Dr. 8S. L. Flickinger, pastor. (Additions: 
confirmation, 15; certificate, 13; renewal, 
4. Offering: benevolences, $150; congrega- 
tional, $101. The following gifts have 
been received and consecrated: beautiful 
liturgical vestments, 2 eandelabra, 2 ean- 
dlesticks, and altar coverings. The Easter 
services were a fitting climax to a success- 
ful Lenten season. The choir wore vest- 
ments for the first time, adding much to 
the impressiveness of the service. Under 
the direction of John Anderson the choir 
rendered the cantata, ‘‘Calvary,’’ and was 
assisted by Miss Marshall Stryker. [Miss 
Riemann Recher, Mrs. Paul Tomney, Jos- 
eph Hodgson, Joseph Haines and John 
Anderson. Miss LuVella Anderson was at 
the organ. 

The choir of the Chureh of the Ascen- 
sion, Norristown, Pa., Rev. E. O. Butkof- 
sky, pastor, rehdered the cantata, ‘‘The 
Seven Last Words,’’ as an impressive cli- 
max to the services of Passion Week. On 
April 10 a reception was held for the 30 
new members; 14 were added by confirma- 
tion, 9 by re-profession and 7 by letter. 
Easter offering, $627.48. On April 12 the 
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F, & M. Glee Club gave a concert under the 
auspices of the choir and the Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the Church. The director of the 
club is Mr, Angstadt, a member of Ascen- 
sion Church, and a student for the minis- 
try. On May 8 the Men’s Association will 
entertain the boys of the Church and at 
that time hopes to announce plans for the 
formation of 2 boys’ clubs. The congrega- 
tion is planning to place a beautiful tablet 
to the memory of the former pastor, Dr. 
Bright. 


On April 28, 1928, the Ministerium of 
Western North Carolina met at the parson- 
age of Rev. W. R. Shaffer, of Conover. 
Vice-President H. C. Kellermeyer opened 
the meeting. Rev. John Koons led the de- 
votional period, presenting at the same 
time, a sermon outline on the theme: ‘‘ Bur- 
den Bearing.’’ The outline was clear, and 
the thought inspirational. Rev. J. C. Pee- 
ler presented a book review of ‘‘The Fu- 
ture of Christianity,’’ a clear, succint pre- 
sentation of a thought-disturbing volume. 
Rev. W. C. Lyerly brought forth the plan 
of petitioning the Sunday School Commit- 
tee of Classis to establish a Leadership 
Training School at Catawba College in con- 
nection with the Summer Missionary Con- 
ference. The School would, under this plan, 
open prior to conference and continue 
throughout. It is hoped that this will be 
carried out. An itinerary schedule was 
planned for the Orphans’ Home Concert 
Class for the coming summer. 


Rev. Edgar F. Hoffmeier, pastor of St. 
John’s Chureh, Lebanon, returned to his 
pulpit on Sunday morning, April 22, after 
an illness of five weeks from pleurisy, 
but only then to conduct the service. ‘The 
Rev. Ray H. Dotterer, of Franklin & Mar- 
shall College, preached on Palm Sunday 
morning. In the evening the choir, under 
the direction of ‘Paul Witter, organist, 
sang the cantata, ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Cross,’’ ‘by Matthews. The Rev. Robert 
J. Pilgram took the pastor’s place in the 
services of Good Friday and iKaster Day. 
Offerings totaled $600. ‘Confirmation and 
reception of new members was postponed 
until Whitsunday. Dr. H. M. J. Klein 
supplied in the service on April 15th, 


Memorial Chureh, Dayton, O., Rev. Ed- 
gar V. Loucks, pastor, exceeded its quota 
of ‘$500 for the work of the Week-day 
Schools of Religion in Dayton and county. 
The pastor recently gave his Mediterran- 
ean \Cruise stereopticon lecture at the 
Pleasant Valley Chureh, Dayton. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Church School 
presented 3 Communion trays and cover 
to the Corinth Boulevard Church, Dayton. 
The Christian Endeavorers served a Fare- 
well Dinner honoring Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hiack. Mr. Hiack has been attending and 
working at Memorial through the 3 years 
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For the purpose of providing the necessary Endowment and Buildings to 
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On or before April 1, 1933, payable in, ten equal semi-annual installments, the 
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“ENCLOSED FIND 
CHECK FOR 
$16.00 
TO PAY FOR 
32 TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO THE MESSENGER. 
PAID FOR BY 
THE CATECHETICAL 
CLASS. SENT TO 
EACH NEW FAMILY 
RECEIVED INTO 
THE CHURCH 
DURING THE 
PAST YEAR.” 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO ALL THE 
MEMBERS OF 

THE CLASS 
AND TO. THE 


PASTOR. 
A.M.S. 


of his Semniary course. He has been con- 
sistently helpful and valuable to our 
work. After the dinner a beautiful prae- 
tical gift was presented to them in ex- 
pression of the esteem in which the En- 
deavorers hold these friends. All wish 
them well as they soon go forth to as- 
sume the active duties of the ministry of 
Christ. The 6th anniversary of the pas- 
torate was observed. The presence of 6 
large, glorious calla lilies would have re- 
minded us of the time had we forgotten 
or overlooked it. Passion Week, with its 
services, and Easter, were intense days. 
The baptism of children on Palm Sunday, 
and the Holy Communion, together with 
accession of members on Easter, contri- 
buted blessings to all. 1Attendances at all 


services were very gratifying. The Easter 
night musical, with the children’s service, 
proved glad, inspirational times. 
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Catawba College has 
-opened headquarters in the 
Commonwealth Building 
(Room 314), Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for a cam- 
-paign to raise $125,000 in 
the Reformed Church out- 
side North Carolina. This 
“is the amount remaining 
unsubscribed of $200,000 
promised by the Church, 
provided Catawba reopened 
its doors in 1925. General 
Synod has set aside the 
period of April 15 to May 
80 for the appeal, the only 
one before the Church dur- 
‘ing that time. 


Church 


Home Economics Building, Catawba College 


HE Reformed Church through its General 
Synod and several of the District Synods 
has again and again stated its determina- 

tion to maintain in the Southland a Grade “A” 
College. . . Through it the Church may render 
the service which as a Church we are ambitious 
to render, and through which we may train up 
the leaders that we shall need if we are to take 
our place as a Church in the work of building 
the Kingdom in the South. . . Too often our 
colleges have allowed themselves to be put in the 
position of coming before the Church in the role 
of a, petitioner, begging for something for them- 
selves. Such is never really the case. . . Cataw- 
ba College is not asking for anything for herself, 
but the Reformed Church is asking that the col- 
lege shall be her efficient agent in doing the work 
the Church wishes to do. As such the Church 
through her representatives in General Synod 
has determined that a certain sum of money 
must be invested by the Church to make her 
agent effective. . . It is the Church that is now 
making the call, asking her members to provide 
the amount necessary to make Catawba a Grade 


“A” College. 


calls 
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You 


Pastors and Consistories 
are urged to determine the 
best way in which to do 
this work in their congre- 
gations, preferably to have 
it subscribed by a few in- 
fluential members. 


Annuity gifts also will 
be accepted by the College 
to apply on quotas. Lib- 
eral interest will be paid 
upon such gifts. Memorials 
also will be accepted. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE 


‘CARRYING THE MESSAGE OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


TIN EO: THY 


SOUTHLAND 


The members of the Friedensburg Charge, 
Pa., Rev. Eneas B. Messner, pastor, are 
scattered over a large territory, making 
the work difficult, but it becomes most en- 


couraging when one is permitted to enjoy 
+ 

their hospitality and see their whole- 
heartedness in helping along the work of 
the Kingdom. The additions were: con- 


firmation, 36; letter, 4; re-profession, 14, 
a total of 54 for the year. The Easter 
offering was $801.44 for Apportionment. 


Friedensburg, Summer Hill, and Brown’s 


paid their Apportionment in full. The 
meeting of the joint Consistories was held 
on Easter afternoon. ‘Mr. Miller Jones 


was elected delegate primarius to Classis, 
and Mr. Charles Readinger was elected 
delegate secundus. The Catawba College 
Endowment Fund was favorably passed 
and recommended to the various congrega- 
tions. A joint chorus of 36 voices ren- 
dered an aster cantata. (Mother’s Day 
will be observed, and preparations are be- 
ing made for Children’s Day. The chan- 
cel at Hetzel’s Church is changed and a 
new altar, pulpit and baptismal font will 
be placed in a few months. ‘‘Progress’’ 


is the motto for this charge. The work 
is most encouraging. 
St. Paul’s Church, Manheim, Pa., Rev. 


H. M. Leidy, pastor. Palm Sunday will 
long be remembered when 20 were received 
by confirmation, 10 by letter and 7 by 
re-profession, a total of 63 for the pre- 
sent pastorate of 14 months. Services were 
held during Passion Week. ‘The Sunrise 
service [Easter morning was well attended; 
special music was rendered by the Junior 
choir of 20 voices. The pulpit was beauti- 
fully decorated with lilies and white ecar- 
nations with a lighted cross in the back- 
ground. \At the Communion, 229 partook 
of the sacred elements, the largest in 25 
years. Offering for benevolences, $227. 
Apportionment paid in full. Jn the eve- 
ning a chorus of 40 voices, under the able 
leadership of Morgan T. Williams, rend- 
ered the sacred cantata, ‘‘From Cross to 
Crown.’? On Mar. 11 Mrs. C. R. Ganna- 
way and her adopted Armenian child, Zadi, 
presented the cause of the Near East Ke- 
lief. Offering in cash and pledges amount- 
ed to $665/58. At a congregational meet- 
ing held (Mar. 21, it was decided to re- 
decorate the interior of the auditorium, 
install a new lighting system and new win- 
dows, and re-carpet the floors. 


First, Reading, Pa., Rev. D. J. Wetzel, 
pastor, received, by confirmation, 14; let- 
ter, 16; re-profession, 8. Total number of 
members added during present pastorate, 
90. Benevolent offering, $830.00; 826 
communed. A Post Lenten Program of 
Services and Sermons has been printed 
and sent to all the members of the Church. 
Morning series of sermons on the Beati- 
tudes. The evening series is based upon 
themes submitted by the Young People 
of the Church. They follow: ‘‘Shall We 
Substitute Ethies for Religion?’’, ‘‘Why 
Denominations?’’, “Will Jesus Come 
Again?’’, “What is the Greatest Sin?’’, 
“What of Our Youth Today?’’, ‘“What is 
Love?’’. Another series based on ques- 
tions asked by the Young Folks will be 
given next autumn. It may be interesting 
to note that the largest number of ques- 
tions pertained to the life of youth today. 
A new parsonage has been purchased. The 
old parsonage is being converted into a 
Parish House. It will also be used as a 
part of the Church Sehool. Plans are he- 
ing made for the entire renovation and 
reconstruction of the old Sunday School 
rooms to meet the needs of religious Educa- 
tion. Work will be begun at an early 
date. 


An event-of more than ordinary interest 
for the young people of St. John’s Church, 
St. Johns, Pa., Rev. -Theodore C. Hesson, 
pastor, was the banquet given in the social 
rooms jot the Church Wednesday evening 
April 25th, by the Red team to the Blue 
team in a ©. E. contest. The conditions 
were that the losers should banquet the 


winners; and accordingly about 100 per- 
sons met for this purpose. The fellowship 
was so much enjoyed ‘by all present that 


it was felt this get-together should be 
made an annual affair. The minister was 
greatly, though pleasantly, surprised by 


being presented with 2 birthday cakes 
and 2 baskets of carnations in honor of 
his birthday. The color scheme was red 
and blue. Other events of note were the 
play, ‘‘Poor Father,’’ a farece-comedy, 
given by the Dramatie Club of the Church 
on the evenings of April 17 and 20, and 
the meeting of the Men’s League, Monday 
evening, (April 28rd. It was again appar- 
ent that we have some very fine dramatie 
home talent. ‘The Men’s League had as 
their guests about 60 men of the Brother- 
hoods of the Lutheran Churches of Free- 
land and St. Johns. 


First Chureh, Bellaire, O., Rev. Daniel 
Gress, pastor. On Mar. 25 a number of 
young people presented a stewardship pag- 
eant entitled, ‘‘The First Fruits.’?’ The 
attendance was large in spite of a heavy 
rain, and the offering liberal. A very suc- 
cessful Every Member Canvass was made 
in March. An»Easter song service was 
held on Palm Sunday evning. The choir 
has quite a reputation for its ability and 
the Chureh was filled with music lovers. 
Services were held 3 evenings of Holy 
Week. The Communion ‘service was the 
largest in the history of the congregation. 
Additions: confirmation, 18; re-profession 
and letter, 5; 5 baptisms. Total of 35 new 
members during the year. Offering: about 
$1,000. The Apportionment of $1,275 has 
been paid in full. 8 of the young people 
entered the Stewardship Essay and Poster 
Contest, and 5 of the essays received prizes 
awarded by East Ohio Classis. The G. M. 
G. brought home the banner for the second 
successive year, having met the 10-point 
requirement for the standard of excellency, 
and for the largest thank-offering per mem- 
ber of any Guild in Classis. At the last 
meeting of the consistory a substantial in- 
crease was made in the pastor’s salary. 


The last several months have been busy 
months for the people and pastor of Trinity 
Chureh, Akron, O., Rev. George Milton 
Smith, pastor. February was observed as 
Stewardship month. The goal set for in- 


gathering day of $5,000 was almost 
reached. The congregation took part in the 
city-wide personal visitation campaign. 


The pastor sent out a letter challenging a 
portion of the membership to a prayer and 
work group for Lent. Services were con- 
dueted on four nights of Holy Week. The 
catechumens were confirmed on Palm Sun- 
day morning. This was a wonderful, in- 
spiring service. Around the altar were a 
number of parents presenting their chil- 
dren for baptism and then came this class 
of young people in confirmation. On Good 
Friday night, parents and children who 
were received into the fellowship of the 
Church, knelt around the altar for baptism 
and confirmation. One of the interesting 
features connected with this service was 
the presence of 4 generations when little 
Marilyn Fay Clark was baptized. The cli- 
max for Lent was reached on Easter Day. 
The dawn service, in charge of the young 
people, was followed by the 8. 8S. service 
when a pageant entitled, ‘‘Release,’’ was 
given. The largest Communion in the his- 
tory of the Chureh was held, whieh will 
probably be the last Communion service in 
the old Church. It is hoped to lay the 
corner-stone for the new building on Whit- 
sunday. In the evening, an Egyptian youth 
made the special address, and the choir 
very beautifully rendered a cantata. The 
offerings were very encouraging. 


In Bethlehem Church, Glassboro, N. J., 
Rev. Henry W. Holter, pastor. April 15 
was marked by a post-Easter observance, 
in a splendid spirit, at the dedication of 
the basement of the Church and other im- 
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provements in both the Church and par- 
sonage. This is a mission of the German 
Philadelphia Classis. Rev. J. M. Mullan, 
superintendent, was present at the morn- 
ing service and Rev. C, A. Hauser, Hduca- 
tional Secretary of the Publication and 
Sunday School Board, at the evening ser- 
vice. These visiting brethren preached the 
sermons and assisted in the raising of 
$1,850 toward the payment of the improve- 
ments for more adequately carrying on the 
work of the Church and for the comfort of 
the pastor and his wife, and they were joy- 
ous in contributing to the payment of the 
same. Rev. Mr. Holter took charge of the 
work at Glassboro last September, when he 
was installed by Revs. Henry Bram and O, 
M. Pioch and received a most hearty wel- 
come, Since that time he has been much 
encouraged by the co-operation he has re- 
ceived from the congregation and the in- 
terest shown in the work by many people 
of the community. The special days—Har- 
vest Home, Home Mission Day, Christmas, 
Foreign Mission Day and Easter—were all 
observed with evidences of inereased inter- 
est on the part of the people. The congre- 
gation raised its quota on Home Mission 
Day for the new Church at State College, 
Pa., and was the first Chureh to send to 
headquarters the Foreign Mission Day 
offering. 


Sunday, Mar. 11, was a red letter day 
for the congregation at Richfield, Juniata 
Co., Pa., Rev. W. S. Gerhard, pastor, for 
on that day the little Church renovated and 
beautified, was re-dedicated. All of the 
renovations and improvements contem- 
plated and reported in a previous issue of 
the ‘‘Messenger’’ have been completed. 
The entire cost was about $1,200, three- 
fourths of which has been paid in cash and 
the balance covered by pledges. Two ser- 
vices were held and although the member- 
ship is 45 about 255 were crowded into the 
little Church. Mr. Ellis E. Ferster read a 
brief but interesting history of the begin- 
ning and progress of the Church. The land 


“was granted to the United Evangelical 


Lutheran and German Reformed congre- 
gations of Richfield on March 17, 1842, 
Rey. Samuel B. Seibert being the Reformed 
pastor. The original Church was built of 
logs, which are still part of the present 
structure.” At first the 2 congregations sup- 
ported one pastor jointly, sometimes a@ 
Lutheran and sometimes a Reformed. 
About 1880 each congregation decided to 
have its own pastor. Rev. Simon Penrose 
Brawn became the first Reformed pastor, 
serving from 1880 to 1886; in later years 
Rey. Mr. Brawn returned—a supply pastor 
serving from 1916 to Aug. 31, 1923, when 
the present pastor took charge. Other pas- 
tors who served this congregation were: 
Samuel Kuhns, H. H. Spalm, C. E. Correll, 
Jesse Mengle, David Shaffer, George K. 
Eby, and 8. A, Hitner. In 1907 the Luth- 
eran congregation severed its connection 
with the Reformed and built a new Chureh 
on the opposite side of the street, but be- 
tween the two congregations a most har- 
monious spirit prevails. Various improve- 
ments, including the installation of electrice 
lights, have been made from time to time 
and these, with the recent improvements, 
have made it a beautiful house of worship. 
A union choir added greatly to the pro- 


gram of re-dedication. At the 2.30 service, | 
when an even larger congregation as- — 


sembled, music was furnished by a Men’s — 
Chorus from the community, and Misses 
Doris and Irene Mengle. The sermon was — 
delivered by Rev. R. D. Custer. Greetings 
were brought from the other Churches of 
the community. Thus begins a new chap: 
ter in the history of the Richfield Chu 
The pastor writes: ‘‘In all of our 
and endeavor, may our aim and p 
that of the great apostle, ‘that ~ 
things He may have the pre- emin 
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Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 


May 7-13. 
Thought: ‘‘Behold, thy King cometh 
~qmto thee; He is just, and having Salva- 
tion.’’ Zech. 9:9. 
Memory Hymn: ‘‘When Morning Gilds 
the Skies.’’ 


Monday, May 7—Jesus Enters Jerusalem. 
Mark 11:1-11. 


The entry of Jesus into Jerusalem on 
Sunday, April 2nd, A. D. 30, was a great 
triumph in a moral and religious sense— 
just as He desired it to be and just as it 
should have been. The actions of both His 
enemies and His friends prove this. The 
former were jealous, the latter were joyous 
because of His great success. All this was 
largely due to the preparation made for 
this entry—preparation by the words of 
the prophets and of Jesus; preparation by 
His disciples in providing and bringing 
the young colt; preparation in the mood of 
the multitude and preparation in the use 
of palms and garments. If Jesus is to 
make a triumphal entry into our lives we 
must make the proper preparation for that 
advent and admission. Nothing is more 
conducive to such a preparation than daily 
Bible reading, meditation and prayer. This 
will make possible a continual triumphal 
entry. 

Prayer: Lord Jesus, by Thy grace and 
spirit, keep us prepared at all times to 
receive Thee. May our minds always be 
willing and our hearts always eager to 
amit Thee in order that Thou mayst reign 
in us; dominate every thought and control 
every motive. Make us truly Thine, Amen, 


Tuesday, May 8—Jesus Exercises Kingly 
Authority. Mark 11:12-26. 


Jesus exercised this authority in the 
Church not in the State, in religion not in 
polities, with emblems and words not with 
swords and guns. He found the holy place 
disturbed by traffic and defiled by dis- 
honest. In rebuking the Jewish hierarchy 
for permitting this perversion of true wor- 
ship Jesus exercised the moral authority 
of a spiritual King. To give this import- 
ant fact emphasis all four of the evan- 
gelists record this incident. We need, 
therefore, to note, (1) that nothing is more 
apt to deceive by specious appearance than 
false religion. (2). There are many today 
who do not buy or sell on the Lord’s Day 
nor in the Lord’s House, but they think 
and even talk a great deal about their 
merchandise, their bargains and_ their 
schemes of profit. 

Prayer: O Thou Who for our sakes didst 
become poor and hadst nowhere on earth 
to lay Thy sacred head, remove from our 
hearts all selfish and mercenary desires. 
Govern us by Thy Spirit of service and 
sacrifice in order that we may lay up 
treasures in Heaven where moth and rust 
de not corrupt and where thieves do not 
break through and steal. Amen. 


' Wednesday, May 9—The First Cleansing 
: of the Temple. John 2:13-22. 


The first Passover which our Savior at- 
tended during his public ministry was the 
occasion of the first. purification of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. This unusual exer- 
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cise of authority by one not officially con- 
nected with the Temple naturally aroused 
both the animosity and the curiosity of 
the Jews. When they questioned Him He 
adroitly directed their attention to a 
temple of which they were not thinking. 
viz: the human body. Whether or not they 
caught the full significance of this refer- 
ence we cannot tell, but we today cannot 
very well fail to do so. There is no excuse 
for us in failing to realize that a clean 
body and a pure mind are indispensable to 
the presence and manifestation of God. 

Prayer: Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, cleanse our hearts from all impure 
lusts and desires. May we realize that 
only the pure in heart can see Thee. 
Cleanse us from secret and presumptuous 
sins, Wash us from our iniquities. We 
thank Thee that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. Amen. 


Thursday, May 10—The New Jerusalem. 
Rey. 21:1-8. 

In this chapter John tells us that he 
saw seven new things, among which was 
the New Jerusalem. In an earnest and 
honest effort to describe the glory and 
magnificence of the New Jerusalem he em- 
ployed the richest metaphors of human 
language. See verses 9-27 of this chapter. 
Rich though these metaphors, they were 
wholly inadequate. So we are forced back 
to the position of Isaiah and Paul: ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man the things 
that God hath prepared for them that 
love Him.’’ And surprising to say, we can 
inherit all these indescribable and ineffable 
things provided we ‘‘overcome.’’ ‘‘ He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things.’’ 
Which is just another way of saying that 
he who masters and conquers the tempta- 
tions of the world with its vain pomp and 
glory, the flesh with all its sinful desires 
and the Devil with all his ways and works 
enters into a victor’s inheritance. 

Prayer: Dear Savior, Thou Who didst 
overcome for us in the wilderness of Judea, 
and Thou in Whom we are more than con- 
querers when assailed by sin, give us Thy 
spirit and power. So may we become 
joint-heirs with Thee and enter into an in- 
heritance, undefiled, that fadeth not away, 
eternal in the Heavens, Amen. 


Friday, May 11—The Coming of the King. 
Zech. 9:9-17. 


The Coming of the King has always been 
a popular and fascinating thought in the 
minds of Jews and Christians. Both the 
prophets and the apostles loved to refer 
to it. The contemplation of this subject 
has occasioned many honest differences of 
opinion. Indeed, it may be said that 
modern Christendom is divided into camps 
because of this subject—the pre-millenar- 
ians and the post-millenarians. But cer- 
tainly all can agree that the King constant- 
ly stands at the doors of our minds and 
knoeks. Our bounden duty and our un- 
speakable responsibility is to open that 
door in order that He may come in and sup 
with us and we with Him. And prayer is 
the open sesame to His coming and en- 
trance, 

Prayer: King of kings and Lord of 
lords, teach us to pray—to pray without 
ceasing—to pray humbly and fervently, in 
order that Thou mayest come unto us day 
by day occupying out time and employing 
our talents, to Thine honor and glory. 
Amen. 


Saturday, May 12—God’s Temple. I Cor. 
3:16-23. 
‘‘Templum’’? is a Latin word which 


means, a portion cut off. The ancient Ro- 
mon augurs, when they wished to observe 
the heavens, went forth with the sacred 
rod in their hands, and marked out there- 
with a portion of the sky. This then was 
the ‘‘templum’’—the separated space cut 
out of the blue heavens for sacred uses. 
Thus the word temple came to be applied 
to any place or edifice where God could 
dwell and be worshipped. But St. Paul 
reminds us that the presence of God is not 
limited to some silent grove or magnificent 
Chureh. Writing to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians in the first century he says:—‘‘ Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’’ 
Do we moderns know this? Do we recog- 
nize our worth and dignity as human 
beings? Do we realize that we are but a 
little lower than the angels themselves? 
If we did would we not think and act far 
differently from what we do? 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee that 
Thou canst dwell in our mortal bodies. 
Help us to make them fit shrines for Thy 
presence and honor. May we present them 
as living sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto 


Thee which is our reasonable service. 
Amen. 
Sunday, May 13—The King of Glory. 


Psalm 24:1-10. 

‘“Where do we find,’’ asks Luther, ‘‘a 
sweeter voice of joy than in the psalms of 
thanksgiving and praise? There you look 
into the heart of all the holy as into a 
beautiful garden, as into Heaven itself.’’ 
‘‘Who is the King of Glory?’’ Some one 


‘has answered this question as follows:— 


‘The heavens are His throne, the earth 
His footstool, the light His garments, the 
clouds His chariots, the thunder His voice, 
His strength is omnipotence, His riches, all- 
sufficiency, His glory, infinitude, His re- 
tinue, the hosts of Heaven and His ban- 
quets, everlasting joys.’’ 

Prayer: Heaven and earth are full of 
the majecty of Thy glory. The glorious 
company of the apostles praise Thee, The 
goodly fellowship of the prophets praise 
Thee, The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee. Thou art the King of glory, O Christ. 
We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy preci- 
ous blood. Make them to be numbered with 
Thy saints in glory everlating. Amen. 


When the colored couple were being mar- 
ried by the clergyman and the words, 
“<Love, honor and obey’’ were spoken, the 
bridegroom interrupted: 

‘*Read that again, suh! 
moh, so’s de lady kin 
solemnity ob de meanin’, 
ried befoh.’’ 


Read it once 
keteh de full 
I’se been mar- 


A LIVELY GHOST 
Ancient: ‘‘Mr. Brown, I believe? 
grandson is working in your office.’’ 
Brown: ‘‘O, yes! He went to your fun- 


My 


eral last week.’’—Bulletin, Sydney. 


Employer (to new office boy)—‘‘ Has the 
cashier told you what to do this after- 
noon??? 

Office Boy—‘‘ Yes, sir; I’m to wake him 
when I see you coming,’’—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


BIRDS AND THEIR SONGS 


Mrs, Henry W. Elson 
CHAPTER VIIe 
IN THE GROVE—MOCKINGBIRD 


‘“The New World boasts the Mockingbird; 
And whether caged or free, 
His wondrous voice pours forth in songs 
Of rarest melody.’’ 


Near grandfather’s farm was a large 
grove with a beautiful green hedge on one 
side. Here were fine old trees with 
branches that trailed on the ground. 

Sara and Conrad found ever so many 
cozy nooks and corners on the old farm, 
but on warm, sunny days they liked best of 
all the shade of this quiet grove. The grass 
that carpted the ground around the trees 
made a soft resting place for the children. 
When tired of play, they often lay down 
upon it and listened with delight to the 
sweet songsters that visited the grove. 

Here they enjoyed the low, sweet chirrup 
of the robin, the warbling song of the blue- 
bird, the sweet, faraway voice of the lark, 
the rollicking song of Daddy Bobolink, 
and the flute-like note of the thrush. 

One bright morning as Sara was resting 
under the trees, she suddenly jumped up 
and called, ‘‘Conrad, quickly come here 
and listen. Do you hear the quivering 
notes of little Yellow-wing? Where can 
he be? How did he ever escape from the 
cage??? . 

The children ran breathlessly to the 
house to tell grandfather, who was sitting 
on the veranda. ‘‘We have heard Yellow- 
wing, but we can not see him anywhere,’’ 
they said. 


‘‘He was a few moments ago in the 
cage,’’ replied grandfather. ‘‘Look in the 


window and see whether he is not there.’’ 

Yes. Yellow-wing was with Peep. 

‘“What birdie could it be? It sounded 
exactly like Yellow-wing’s note,’’ ex- 
claimed Sara. 

**T do not know,’’ replied grandfather. 
‘We will go to the grove. He may still 
be singing and we may yet find the little 
imitator.’’ 

Yes, he was still singing. It sounded 
like Yellow-wing’s very best song—the one 
that he sang when Peep first brightened 
the cage. They listened for a few moments 
to the strange singer when he suddenly 
changed his tune and broke forth in an 
imitation of the lark. 

Grandfather soon spied the singer on 
the hedge. ‘‘A mocking bird!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘See him with his brown-gray 
coat anl cap, his white vest and long tail. 
He is very friendly and is a most welcome 
visitor. I hope he will remain a while 
with us, that we may see what a wonderful 
imitator he is.’’ 


‘A wonderful imitator!’’ repeated the 
little guest on the hedge to ltimself, ‘‘I 
should think I am, 


‘T am the king—the mockingbird; 

For I can sing each song I’ve heard, 
Can imitate a dog and eat. 

Now can you do as much as that? 

In gay attire I am not drest, 

But then, I’d rather sing the best. 

Just listen and I think you’ll see 

To-we, to-wit-to-wit-to-we!’ ’’ 


When he whistled, Rover started up, 
wagged his tail, and ran to grandfather. 
The mockingbird gave Robin’s note, 
*“Cheerup, cheerup! cheerup! che-ee!’’ and 
Bluebird’s ekirp, ‘‘Sweet! swee-swee-swee- 
ee! ?? 

“‘How silent are all the other song- 
sters!’’ exclaimed Conrad. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied grandfather, ‘‘this 
wonderful bird has amazed them all by 
singing their own songs so well.’’ 


Then he peeped like a hurt birdie. Off 
flew the birds to their homes. They feared 
trouble had come to their nestlings. 

‘“How I wish he would build his home 
here. What kind of nest does he make?’’ 
asked Sara. 

‘“‘The mockingbird makes a bulky nest 
of small sticks, weeds, and pieces of string 
in thick bushes, low trees, or hedges,’’ 
answered grandfather. ‘‘Madam Mocking- 
bird’s eggs are pale green-blue with brown 
spots. When the little Mockers appear in 
the nest Father Mockingbird shows his 
happiness by being a most deyoted parent 
and singing his most charming notes,’’ said 
grandfather. 

The singer on the hedge ended his 
melody by giving one of his own most 
pleasing songs. After that how hungry 
he seemed! He got his food on the ground 
and the children saw him take many a 
tiny insect in his curved bill. Now and 
then he would pick up a little berry as he 
hopped lightly and gracefully over the 
ground, 

When his meal was over he flew away 
and Sara and Conrad lost sight of him in 
the thick foliage of the trees. 


When Sunday Comes 


By John Andrew Holmes 
Sunday speeding on the highways 
is liable to mean quick arrival in the 
next world; but unless one spends 
part of the day at the Church mak- 
ing reservations, the accommodations 
are not likely to be the best. 


A 
SPRING IS HERE 


B. L. Bugg is foreman of the March 
term Fulton county grand jury. J. N. Fly 
was named secretary.—Atlanta Journal. 


WHY NOT THINK? 


It’s a little thing to do, 
Just to think. 
Anyone, no matter who, 
Ought to think. 
Take a little time each day 
From the minutes thrown away; 
Spare it from your work or play— 
Stop and think! 


You will find that men who fail 
Do not think. 
Men who find themselves in jail 
Do not think. 
Half the trouble that we see, 
Trouble brewed for you and me, 
Probably would never be 
If we’d think. 


Shall we, then, consider this? 
Shall we think? 

Shall we journey, hit or miss, 
Or shall we think? 

Let’s not go along by guess, 

But rather to ourselves confess 

It would help us more or less 


If we’d think! —Ex. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


SINGING MOTHER’S PRAISE 


Text, I Kings 2:19, ‘‘And caused a 
throne to be set up for the king’s mother.’’ 


Many poems and hymns have been writ- 
ten to sing the praise of the mothers of 
the world. Every one who has written 
hymns or poems of this kind was prompted 
to do so because of the love for his or her 
own mother. 

I have before me a beautiful book en- 
titled ‘‘Mother’’ in verse and prose. It 
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was compiled by Susan Tracey Rice, who 
dedicated it as follows: ‘‘In Memory of 
Hannah Seely Rice, My Mother.’’ The 
compiler has gathered from many sources 
some of the best things written about 
mother in verse and prose. 

The introduction is a beautiful verse by 
W. D. M. on ‘*The Mother’s Hour,’’? and 
runs as follows: 


‘¢That sweet communion-hour at eventide 
When infant hearts turn back—turn back 
To seek the mother-love afresh. 

When tiny hand reach out—reach out 

And drowsy heads dayworn and dull, 

Droop like the poppy at the set of sun. 

In that same hour around the world 

We hear the soft, appealing call 

Of infant soul to mother soul. 

That is the mother’s hour supreme; 
Her greatest joy.’’ 


As we are about to celebrate another 
‘‘Mother’s Day,’’ we wish to express our 
gratitude to Miss Anna Jarvis, who is the 
founder of Mother’s Day and who was led 
to this beautiful act of praise and devotion 
because of her love for her own mother. 
Her spirit has been caught by the Chris- 
tian world, and Mother’s Day has come to 
be one of the most popular of the special 
days which have sprung up in recent years. 

Our text is taken from the story of a 
king who did not forget his mother in the 
hour of his royal glory. Bathsheba, the 
mother of King Solomon, came to see her 
son on some business. The writer of the 
book of Kings tells of the reception the — 
king gave her, in the following words: 
‘And the king rose up to meet her, and 
bowed himself unto her, and sat down on 
his throne, and caused a throne to be set 
for the king’s mother; and she sat on his 
right hand.’? Although Solomon did not 
grant his mother’s request, he showed her 
great courtesy and respect. That is what 
every son and daughter ought to do, for 
God says, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee.’’ 

_Many of the great men and women of 
the world have paid high tribute to their 
mothers, giving them credit for the help 
and inspiration they received from them. 
Rev. G. H. Morrison says in his sermon 
on ‘‘Christ in. the Home’’: ‘‘How deeply 
Christ had been influenced by His home 
is apparent to every reader of the gospels. 
Through all His life and ministry and 
death the music of home rings like a sweet 
refrain.’’? His mother exerted a great in- 
fluence for good upon Him in His child- 
hood years, and in the agony of the cross’ 
He did not forget her, but provided for 
her by giving her into the care of John, the 
beloved disciple, as He said, ‘‘Behold thy 
mother! ’’ 

Benjamin West said, ‘‘A kiss from my 
mother made me an artist.?’? Many others 
have been inspired by a mother’s love and 
a mother’s kiss. Jane Taylor writes about 
her mother: 


‘Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses pressed? 

My Mother. 


‘¢Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well? 

My Mother. 


‘«And can I ever cease to be 
Affectionate and kind to thee, 
Who was so very kind to me, 

My mother?’’ 


We all remember the beautiful tribute 
which Abraham Lincoln paid to his mother 
when he said, ‘‘All that I am, or hope to 
be, I owe to my angel mother.’’? And John 
Quincy Adams, another President of our 


country, said, ‘All that I am my mother oe : 


made me,’? = 
It is no wonder that the Rev. Wilmot 
Buxton said long ago: ‘‘If we would find 
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the secret of greatness and goodness of 
most famous men we must look to their 
mothers.’’ And Napoleon declared: ‘‘ Let 
France have good mothers and she will 
have good sons.’’ 


Victor Hugo gives his mother credit for 
his useful career. When he was born on the 
26th of February, 1802, all who saw the 
tiny, sickly babe, said he could not live. 
He himself said afterward that he was 
colorless, sightless, and voiceless, and it 
seemed that he was to be erased from the 
book of life shortly after he was born. His 
mother was the only one who did not de- 
spair of his life, for she was fully deter- 
mined that he should live, and he did. He 
was christened Victor Marie, and the very 
name showed the faith of his mother. He 
was victor over death, and when only six 
weeks old had so far gained strength as 
to be able to bear removal to Marseilles. 
His father led a military life, and was a 
distinguished officer in Napoleon’s army, 
so the mother and delicate child had to 
move about from place to place. But Vic- 
tor continued to conquer, and soon showed 
a poetic bent of mind. His mother looked 
forward with the greatest confidence to the 
future of her son, holding that he might 
adopt as his motto the words, ‘‘To what 
may I not rise?’’ When he was only 
twenty years old his first collection of 
the ‘‘Odes’’ was published, but he was 
denied the greatest pleasure which his first 
success could bring, namely, to share it 
with his mother, for she had died the year 
before. But she had lived long enough to 
know that her boy would live and that he 
would achieve success. She was a woman 
of strong character. She loved her chil- 
dren with a true mother’s love and entire 
devotion, and at the same time ruled them 
with a father’s firm hand, for she had to 
be father and mother both on account of 
her husband’s long absences from home. 
Her death was a terrible blow to Victor, 
and for some years his life was lonesome 
and hard. His most famous production is 
‘‘Ties Miserables’? and has given him a 
high place among the famous authors of 
the world. 


Alfred Tennyson writes in his poem 
‘¢The Princess’’: 


““Happy be 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things 
high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and 
fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.’’ 


The American poet, Joaquin Miller, born 
in Indiana in 1841, pays the following 
tribute to motherhood: 


‘«The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it mots 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men.’’ 


And Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
doubtless thinking of mothers when she 
wrote: 


‘“‘The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken 

thread 
Where love ennobles all.’’ 


The story is told of an old woman, 
ragged and gray, going along the street 
which was wet with a recent snow. She 
stood at the crossing and waited long, as 
the throng of human beings passed her by, 
not seeming to heed her anxious look. A 
crowd of school boys was coming along, 
gay with laughter and shout. But they, 
too, seemed heedless of her presence and 
predicament. But one boy, who seemed to 
be the gayest of all the group, spied her 
standing there helpless and alone. He 
paused by her side and whispered low, 
*<T’1l help you across if you wish to go.’? 
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He offered her his strong young arm and 
guided her trembling feet safely across the 
street. When he returned to his friends, 
he said: 


“*She’s somebody’s 
know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 
And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 
If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.’’ 


mother, boys, you 


By this act of kindness he honored 
motherhood everywhere, and that night the 
aged mother offered this prayer: 


“*God, be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and 

joy.’’ 

You had best try to save something while 
your salary is small. It is almost impossi- 
ble to save after you begin earning more. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


WHAT DADDY DID! 


O’ course I know the story-books have 
lovely tales, but there— 

I’d rather wait ’till Daddy comes and 
climb up in his chair; 

And if I’m ‘‘good as gold’’ I know he’ll 
take me on his knee 

And tell me what he used to do when 
he was five, like me, 


He was the very bestest boy that ever, 
ever was! 

He never did one naughty fing! 
o’ this, becos 

I never hear o’ fings like that—of course 
he’d tell me so, 

Unless he’s p’r’aps forgotten them—it was 
so long ago! 


I’se sure 


An’ yet I said to Granny once: ‘‘ When 
Dad was five years old 

I s’pose he always spoke the troof—an’ 
did what he was told! 

I s’pose he never tore his clothes like uvver 
children do?’’ 

And Granny hugged me tight and said: 
“‘Your. Dad was just like you!’’ 


—tLillian Gard. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 

Here’s the s’prise I promised you—the 
s’prise from the 212 West Jackson street 
parsonage, York. It’s called The Lame 
Cat. It was written by Dorothy Jane 
Heller, who was 9 on the 19th of April. 
Her mother and father are the Rev. and 
Mrs. Clark W. Heller. Oh! Yes! ‘‘Dotsy’’ 
Jane’s big sister, aged 12, typed the story. 

The Lame Cat 

Once upon a time there was a cat and 
he was lame. He lived under a porch. His 
name was Snow-drop. 

One time he ran away and got lost. Then 
a boy named Bobby, when he saw the eat, 
quickly ran and got it, then showed it to 
his father. When he saw it he said, ‘‘ Did 
you find it?’’ Bobby said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Father 
said, ‘‘Are you going to keep it?’’ Bobby 
said, ‘‘Shall J?’’? Father said, ‘‘Ask 
mother.’’ 

Bobby asked 1 _-her. 
I found a eat; shall I keep it?’’ 
said, ‘*Keep it.’’ 

So Bobby kept it. He fed it well, and 
he always liked the lame cat. 

‘‘Lame Cat’’ greetings this week to all 
my Birthday Club folks who are kind to 
pets and never forget (not very often) to 
feed and water them. 

P. S.—John Robert’s getting ‘‘ pounder 
and pounder’’—and his big eyes violet-er 
and violet-er. 


He said. ‘‘ Mother, 
Mother 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
If Adam made no objection to be- 


ing suddenly transformed from mud 
to man in a day, he was less con- 
servative than his average modern 
descendant. 


‘*Are you related to the bride or groom- 
elect?’’ asked the busy usher. 

**No.?? 

‘‘Then what interest have you in the 
ceremony??? 

“‘T’m the defeated candidate.’’—Ex. 


“*Conscience,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is 


only a still small voice, an’ half de time 
when it tries to speak it finds dat de line 
is busy.’? 


DO0-AS-YOU-PLEASE DAY | 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


““What’ll we do next Saturday?’’ Joan 
Leslie inquired idly, as they were strolling 
home from Junior High after a ball game 
which their class had won. Six girls—the 
Jolly Neighbors, one father called them. 

Rose Raynor tossed back her fair curls 
and laughed. Rose was always laughing. 
“¢T ll treat the one at lunch tomorrow that 
thinks up something new to do Saturday,’’ 
she offered recklessly. ‘‘Even if I have to 
borrow the money from her to do it.’’ 

The financial affairs of the six friends 
might have often been frenzied except for 
sensible little Connie McKim with her 
level Scotch head. 

““Well,’?? remarked brown-eyed Joan, 
““there’s very little we haven’t done this 
winter and spring on ‘Our Day.’’’? That 
is what the girls called Saturday, their 
day of freedom. ‘‘We’ve hiked up the 
canon and had a campfire lunch. We’ve 
attended basketball games, and seen the 
best shows when our allowances were 
able.’ 

““Don’t forget the snowy Saturday Aunt 
Bab took us to her cottage in Indian 
Hills,’’? put in Babs Terris. 

‘Oh, that was a whole nestful of 
larks!’? enthused Roberta Fielding. ‘‘Such 
skiing and tobogganning—though I still limp 
a little when I remember the spills I had.’’ 

“*Daddy says we’re the ‘celebratingest’ 
girls he knows,’’ laughed Joan. ‘‘ He says 
we’ve remembered every holiday in the 
calendar, including Ground Hog Day and 
April Fool’s.’? 

“*T wish we could go a-Maying if it’s 
nice next Saturday.’’ Babs’s blue eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘The Scouts are hiking to their 
cabin up Mariposa Creek. Can’t we man- 
age to get invited somewhere in the hills 
for the week-end? Rose, you know some 
people who have a hotel at Strontia 
Springs.’’ 

“Oh, they’re still in California,’’ Rose 
dimpled mischievously. 

They had come to the parting of the 
ways, but who wanted to go indoors when 
the birds warbled spring arias and the 
fresh green leaves danced for gladness? 

**T guess you’ve forgotten something,’’ 


said Connie in her soft, shy voice. ‘‘I’d 
like to make a motion.’’ 
‘(Make as many as you like.’’ Five 


pairs of curious eyes fastened unwinkingly 
on earnest little Connie, who had evidently 
forgotten to grow .since she was ten 
‘¢What’s on your mind, Annie Laurie?’’ 
jested Joan; while Rose laughed ‘‘I 
gather by the way she looks that it’s some- 
thing we ought to do. Don’t you go and 
spoil ‘Our Day,’ Connie, or we’ll mob 
you!’ 

Connie flushed, and glanced from one to 
another uncertainly. Something had been 


on her mind ever since she learned that 


song their class was to sing on Sunday. 

‘‘You know what next Sunday is— 
Mother’s Day,’’ reminded Connie soberly. 
“¢And we’re to sing and usher at the morn- 
ing service and give out carnations.”’ 

At the blank look on five faces she 
stammered eagerly, ‘‘I—it seemed to me 
that we’ve done as we pleased on Satur- 


days for months. And I thought—maybe 
it would be fair to turn about.’’ 

‘“‘T do believe this child is after the 
treat I offered!’’ Rose’s eyes danced, but 
she didn’t laugh. ‘‘Whatever you’ve 
thought of, I’m for it.’’ 

Suddenly each girl recalled the simple 
song they were to practice again Friday 
evening for the Mother’s Day service. 


God thought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 

To earth; and, deeply pondering, 
What it should be, one hour, 

In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 

He moved the gates of Heaven apart, 
And gave to earth—a mother! 


‘‘Let’s sleep on it and compare ideas, if 
any, tomorrow,’’ suggested Babs. “¢You’re 
right, Connie,, It is high time we cele- 
brated by giving someone else a treat, es- 
pecially our mothers.’’ , 

The result of incorporating ideas was 
soon the sensation of the neighborhood. 
Each girl broke the news the following 
afternoon. 

‘©You are to have all day Saturday to 
yourself,’’ Babs told her mother excitedly. 
<<We made up a new holiday ourselves, 
and it’s ‘Do-As-You-Please Day’ for you.’’ 

At the odd look on her mother’s face, 
Babs hurried on with dramatic fervor. 
‘‘Were all doing it this exact minute— 
all six of us. We made it up to tell at the 
same time, just as the clock struck five.”’ 

‘‘Proving that in ‘union there 1s 
strength’??? twinkled Mrs, Ferris. 

Certainly the decree of the Jolly Neigh- 
bors caused mothers to run a gamut of emo- 
tions—surprise, amusement, frank doubt. 
But each mother ended up with the grate- 
ful feeling which Babs’s mother expressed. 

‘«Well, my dear, I see you mean it, and 
I, for one, am strongly in favor of it. A 
whole day to do as I please!’’ She laughed 
a bit shakily. ‘‘That is one temptation I 
shall not resist.’’ 

Naturally, there were afterthoughts— 
two of them being Bab’s irrepressible 
twin brothers, who were a handful even 
when they slept, their harassed father de- 
clared; for Ted sometimes walked in his 
sleep, and Tommy fell out of bed regularly. 

‘‘T hope you realize the boys are plan- 
ning a circus for Saturday afternoon,’’ 
Babs’s mother reported with a rueful 
smile, ‘‘If it rains, they’ll simply move 
all the neighborhood children and animals 
to the basement and carry on.’’ 

Babs groaned inwardly, but what she 
said, was, ‘‘It isn’t going to rain. Besides, 
T’ll ask Daddy if they ean’t do their worst 
in the barn loft. Thank goodness, it isn’t 
an up-to-date garage!’’ Secretly, Babs’s 
courage curled up inside her. 

Across the avenue Rose had dropped her 
bomb, and her mother showed no signs of 
shell-shock. 

‘‘Tf you expect me to regret with 
thanks,’’ pretty Mrs. Raynor laughed, like 
Rose, ‘‘I’m going to disappoint you. It’s 
the nicest gift anyone has offered me 
lately, and I appreciate it.’’ 

‘‘This means, I suppose’’—she surveyed 
her care-free daughter with a shake of 
doubt, ‘‘that the usual Saturday work goes 
on, while I imitate the unworried grass- 
hopper and drop all responsibility.’’ 

‘«Tt is ‘Do-As-You-Please Day’ for you, 
Mother,’’ repeated Rose, though a discon- 
certing film of her mother’s Saturday ac- 
tivities unreeled before her mind, leaving 
her dizzy. But if the other five could do 


it, she could. She was never strong on 
cleaning, but Lizzie Kellems would be on 
hand as usual, and Rose would pursue her 
mother’s schedule to the last linty corner, 
the furthest unwelcome cobweb! Her 
father had hinted lately that Rose ought 
to know more of housekeeping. When he 
was thirteen, the work he did! And girls 
of Rose’s age used to know how to ceok 
and sew and run a house as capably as 
their mothers! 

The great day of experiment came, and 
six Jolly Neighbors screwed up their reso- 
lution to top notch and, to some degree, 
experienced the sort of Saturday their 
mothers were used to. Not the sort of 
Saturday the girls had been enjoying, week 
in and out—a gay, girlish day of fun and 
recreation. On the contrary. There were 
responsibilities galore, though every mother 
knows these had been reduced as far as 
possible to next to their lowest terms. 
Mothers are like that. 

At Joan Leslie’s house things went 
fairly smoothly, for Joan was naturally 
domestic and had helped since she could 
toddle solemnly after her mother’s vacuum 
sweeper with her own toy sweeper. Joan’s 
mother took small Sonny and caught a 
nine-o’clock interurban for Grandmother’s, 
thirty miles in the hills. A perfect day 
for Joan’s nature-loving mother! 

Likewise, at Roberta’s, the usual Satur- 
day schedule was not violently disarranged. 
Roberta had an older sister, and between 
them the household machinery whirred on 
to the end of a weary but successful day. 
Mrs. Fielding had departed for a blissful 
day’s shopping in the city, topped off with 
a concert that night. 

Quiet Connie, who had promoted this 
new holiday for mothers, did not get off 
as easily as she deserved or expected. Her 
father and mother went away for a day’s 
golfing and motoring together, pleased as 
youngsters. 

‘<Tt’s going to be easy,’’ Connie thought, 
‘‘thanks to mother’s cleaning yesterday, 
and more thanks to Aunt Mary’s asking 
us there to Sunday dinner. I’ll tidy up 
those closets mother sighs over, and get 
the old magazines ready to give away. 
I’m dying to get at that cooky recipe 
Cousin Ellen sent me and—’?- ; 

The phone interrupted her pleased so- 
liloquy. It was her brother, Malcolm. He 
and a chum were just catching a bus from 
the college town. They would pop out 
home for. supper and— ‘‘Tell mother to 
have steak and strawberry shortcake if 
she loves me.’’ 

Bang! Maleolm had hung up. Connie 
sat down weakly. She hadn’t counted on 
supper for two husky fellows with man- 
sized appetites. Steak—well, she knew 
how to cook it right. But shortcake! 

“‘T’ll make that shorteake!’’ Connie’s 
eyes flashed. She studied her mother’s 
favorite recipes, and even consulted Aunt 
Mary. And as for what Malcolm thought 
of 1t— 

“‘Tt’s a peach of a strawberry short- 
cake,’’ he approved over his second help- 
ing. ‘Sis. you’re some chef.’’ 

Maleolm’s chum was equally enthusias- 
tic over the simple, appetizing meal, Con- 


nie’s little face, red as the tomato salad, ~ 


flushed a deeper shade with modest satis- 
faction. 

‘‘But I had the heetic-est day of all!’’ 
moaned Babs when the Jolly Neighbors 
compared notes after a beautiful Mother’s 
Day. 

‘‘One thing, it didn’t rain, so the twins 
and their cohorts stayed out in the great 
open spaces. But, my dears, if anyone 
ever deserved a Red Cross decoration! T 
was a rescue party of one. Those boys did 
everything but break their necks. I was 
bandaging wrists and ankles and black 
eyes and dabbing on arnica; though they 
preferred mereurochrome because it made 
’em look bloodier.’’ 
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In the midst of the gale of laughter 
which was the only expression of sym- 
pathy, Babs demanded in disgust, ‘‘And 
what do you suppose mother did to cele- 
brate her holiday? Took an armful of 
magazines and a basket of mending, and 
retired upstairs to the sun poreh! Did 
you ever? Said it was the one thing she 
longed to do. The tumult and the shout- 
ing didn’t bother her a bit. I—think she’s 
twin deaf! So’’—Babs ended up— ‘TI took 
her lunch up to her, and pretended she 
was resting in a high-class sanitarium, And 
goodness knows, she needs to.’’ 

‘Well, if your mothers enjoyed it as 
much as mine did,’’ said Rose, ‘‘we’ll en- 
core the day before long. After all I 
learned Saturday, I’ve decided one holi- 
day a year for mothers isn’t enough. And 
wasn’t Dad proud of my cookies! I meant 
them for hermits, but they turned out to 
be rocks! See page 56 of my cook book.’’ 

Even Babs, the desperate, agreed that 
it would bear repeating, though it wore 
her to a shadow. So that neighborhood 
at least established a precedent in extra 
holidays; and Rose’s father doesn’t speak 
so often or so pointedly now about the 
good old days when girls were super-effi- 
cient housekeepers. 


[All rights reserved] 


Margaret, aged five, had been very rude 
to a little guest, and after the child had 
gone home Margaret’s mother told her 
very feelingly how grieved she was at her 
rudeness. 

“<T’ve tried so hard to make you a good 
child, Margaret, to teach you to be polite 
and kind to others; and yet, in spite of all 
my efforts, you are so rude and so 
naughty.’’ 

Margaret, deeply moved, looked sadly at 
her mother and said, ‘‘ What a failure you 
are, mother!’’ 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO ‘‘STICK A 


THESE’”’ 


‘PIN ab 


1. Pinafore; 2. Pin-wheel; 3. Pin-hole; 4. 
Pin-cushion; 5. Pin-feathers; 6. Pincers; 7. 
Pindar; 8. Pinions; 9. Pinnacle; 10. Pin- 
nace; 11. Pinnate; 12. Pinochle. 


THIS TIME IT’S ‘‘CAL’’ 


He lives in the White House. 
Pertaining to heat. 

A plant with large, varigated leaves. 
It’s an ugly dose. 

A great disaster. 

When it’s thickened or hardened. 
The nature of lime or lime-stone. 
A splendid form of exercise. 

Used on walls or ceilings. 

10. Our grandmothers used to wear it. 
11. To think or study over. 

12. The land of ‘‘Sunkist’’ oranges, 
13. The ‘‘toot’’ that follows the circus 


t 


OPNAMP wry 


14. A Roman Emperor. 

15. Mathematics—higher up. 
16. A table of events or dates. 
17. A plant of the aster family, 
18. <A city in far away India. 
19, <A large kettle or boiler. 

20. The founder of Maryland. 


—A, M. 8: 


Bible Thought This Week 


IN HIM WE LIVE:— 
That they should seek the 
Lord,.... For in Him we live, and move, 


and have our being.—Acts 17:27, 28. Me 


— 


ee” 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE HOME 


Not long ago a Boston professor ex- 
cited a great deal of comment by inviting 
a number of his friends to the dedication 
of his new home. The ceremonies were 
much more significant than those we usu- 
ally associate with the more familiar 
‘*house warming.’’ This custom has taken 
root and spread, and promises to add some- 
thing vital to the home life of today. Now 
a news dispatch says that the French have 
taken over into their beautiful language 
our English word ‘‘home.’’ It is a eredit 
to us that the word ‘‘home’’ should be 
almost universally recognized as having a 
special depth of meaning. 


The most casual reader of the Bible 
must at onee note the number of refer- 
ences to the home—how many scenes take 
place in them, ete. Some of the most 
poetical passages in the Bible moreover 
are couched in figures of speech which 
are based on the home—mansions, refuge, 
dwelling place. 


A nation is known by the character of 
its homes, and the quality of those who 
live in them and those who go forth from 
them to other homes. There is a great 
difference between what is meant by a 
house and what is meant by a home, A 
mere dedication of a home is not enough; 
a home is only the result of long-continued 
sacrifices and labors. A home is more 
than a common shelter for people united 
by blood ties; it is more than a dispensary 
wherein people get ready for the work of 
the next day. 


The home must be a primary factor in 
the disciplining of life. When it is used 
merely as a place to put things while we 
go out from this base of operations to 
other places, it is distinctly not something 
primary. A home is a place in which peo- 
ple should invest time and effort. It offers 
a discipline obtainable nowhere else. It 
has values and beauties seldom found else- 
where. The love of the home is the best 
introduction to the greater love of God. 


We may be very suspicious of those who 
proudly claim that they never were tied 
to their mother’s apron strings. Most peo- 


ple who have acquired any insight at all 


a 
News of the Week 


into life are now very thankful that they 
had apron strings to cling to, and would 
like to do so today. Those, moreover, who 
claim that they have no qualms of home- 
sickness rather lead one to suspect that 
their home does not tug at their hearts 
the way it should. 


No sound philosophy of life would per- 
mit one to spend all his money on amuse- 
ments, clothes, and various supplies, and 
then be compelled to be in a broken-down 
house. There is something wrong with 
daily life when we do not want to spend 
any evenings at home, and when we must 
go to public amusement places late at 
night for food and entertainment and com- 
panionship. Nothing can be built upon 
such flimsy foundations. A home is a place 
in which we learn to discipline our temper- 
ament and to meet the irritating small an- 
noyances of daily living. How a rustling 
newspaper, a book that persists in falling 
down on the floor, or some one eating an 
apple can destroy the peace of a home! 


The home is the ideal place for learning 
spiritual values and for seeing how much 
the smaller graces of life really count. If 
we are to consider seriously an attempt 
to enrich the spiritual life today the main 
task will be to increase the importance 
of good homes. Bad homes can scatter 
any good things that the Church, unaided, 
is apt to gather. We think too much of 
motion these days, but there are many 
values hidden away in good homes, that 
do not need the psychological aid of 
swiftly moving objects in order to call the 
world’s attention. This nation must re- 
dedicate its homes to higher purposes— 
purposes which they will give assurance 
of carrying out. It would be inspiring for 
us to list the qualities which the homes of 
our great men have possessed. We should 
have a new perspective on life if we took 
the time merely to examine those principles 
which train life to high ends. The clarion 
call in the Churehes today is: Let us 
dedicate our homes to God; let us cast 
aside the things that are harmful to the 
best interests of our life. If a nation has 
great homes, made radiant with love for 
Jesus Christ, there is absolutely no limit 
to the possibilities of its greatness.—Rich- 
ard K. Morton, in Presbyterian Advance, 


Mrs, H, W. Elson 


President Coolidge has condemned the 
Senate Flood Control bill as ‘the ‘‘most 
extortionate proposal that has ever been 
made upon the nation’s revenues.’’?’ At 
almost the same time the measure was 
being debated in the House. The Senate 
bill, as analyzed by the President, calls 
for an expenditure of $1,500,000,000, of 
which $100,000,000 would be expended for 
navigation. He believes that the bill will 
chiefly benefit lumbermen and railroads 
and that it overlooks the protection of the 
people and property on the lower Missis- 
sippi. 

Miss Greta Ferris, a nurse at the Gren- 
fell Mission in Labrador, who after a visit 
to Greenly Island, gave the public the 
first direct account of the landing of the 
transatlantic aviators. She has spent the 
last four winters in that section of the 
Labrador coast. 


The cost of maintaining the marine ex- 
peditionary force in Nicaragua from May 
4, 1927, to April 16, 1928, was $3,536,000, 
or $1,530,170 more than if that force had 
been retained at home stations, Secretary 


Wilbur has declared in a report to the 
Senate recently. 

Allotments totalling $55,886.310 under 
the War Department Appropriation act of 
March 23, 1928, were made by Secretary 
of War Davis April 17 for maintenance of 
existing river and harbor works and prose- 
cution of projects already authorized by 
Congress. : 

Dr. Samuel Black McCormick, 69 years 
old, Chancellor Emeritus of the University 
of Pittsburgh, died April 18 at his home 
in Pittsburgh. ; 

Chauncey M. Depew left an estate esti- 
mated between $5,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
The largest single bequest was $1,000,000 
to Yale University, where Mr. Depew was 
graduated in 1856. There were no restric- 
tions on thé gift. d 

The American Philosophical Society 
opened its session in Philadelphia April 19, 
This society was founded in 1727 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and therefore has entered 


upon the third century of its existence. 


The program covered a wide variety of 


scientific topics. ; 
The wives of the pilots of the Bremen 


sailed on the steamer Dresden for 
America, to share the weleome given their 
husbands. 

Arthur A, Houghton, glass manufacturer, 
bank director and a brother of Alanson B. 
Houghton, our Ambassador to England, 
died at his home in New York City April 
19, after an illness of more than a year, 

Twelve baby alligators, brought to Hono- 
lulu from the mainland as aquarium ex- 
hibits have been killed in conformance to 
the law prohibiting the entry of reptiles 
in Hawaii. No reptiles have been found in 
the Islands and the law forbidding their 
importation is strictly enforced. 

The new arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Italy was signed April 
19 by Secretary Kellogg and the Italian 
Ambassador, the second signed since the 
State Department embarked upon its pro- 
gram of renewing or entering upon entirely 
new arbitrations and conciliation treaties 
with all the important nations of the world. 
Negotiations were also begun the same day 
with Turkey. y 

Six nations were represented at the In- 
ternational Horticultural Conference, 
which opened April 19 at Ghent. The dis- 
cussion commenced immediately of the 
protectionist measures which the United 
States has adopted and is planning to take 
against imported plants. Most of the dele- 
gates were disappointed because the United 
States was not represented to discuss our 
plant embargo in person. 

The French Cabinet has approved the 
Briand draft anti-war treaty, which was 
forwarded to the capitals of the United 
States, England, Germany, Italy and 
Japan to be considered alongside the 
Kellogg draft placed before the powers 
recently. 

Major Felix Robertson, last surviving 
general of the Confederacy, died at his 
home in Waco, Texas, April 20. General 
Robertson was the youngest general in the 
Civil War, outliving all his contemporaries 
of equal rank, He was 88 years old. 

The Locomobile limousine used by Gen- 
eral Pershing in France as his official auto- 
mobile during the World War, is soon to 
be a relic at the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. 

The world’s production and consumption 
of morphine has reached 60 tons a year— 
twice that of 1921, according to a state- 
ment made by the German delegate to the 
League of Nations Opium Commission. 

The League of Nations will soon be able 
to telephone to Washington, Havana and 
Ottawa. Switzerland is to become a part 
of the transatlantie radio-telephone system 
shortly. 

A new American auction record for a 
painting was set when Sir Joseph Duveen 
paid $360,000 for Gainsborough’s ‘‘The 
Harvest Wagon’’ at the sale of the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary’s art collection in 
New York City. 

Rome, April 21, celebrated its 2,681st 
birthday. The Fascist workmen marched 
for hours in parade to the Unknown 
soldier’s tomb. As has been customary in 
the last 5 years, numerous birthday pres- 
ents were showered on the City, these tak- 
ing the form of the inauguration of great 
public works destined to enhance the city’s 
beauty or increase the comfort of its citi- 
Zens. 

Captain George H. Wilkins and Lieuten- 
ant Carl B. Eielson, his co-pilot, flew from 
Alaska to Spitzbergen in 20% _ hours. 
The route was 200 miles to the south of 
the North Pole, but over a region never be- 
fore seen by man. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
director of the American Geographical So- 
ciety of New York, was the scientifie spon- 
sor of the flight. The object was to clear 
up mystery about Crocker Land, the land 
Peary thought he saw. It is now fully de- 
cided that no such land exists. 


Harry F. Sinclair, head of the oil cor- 
porations bearing his name and co-defend- 


have 
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ant with Albert B. Fall, ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, in the criminal and civil court 
actions growing out of the Teapot Dome 
seandal, has been acquitted by a District 
of Columbia jury. 


Death, destruction and insanity stalked 
through southeastern Bulgaria in the wake 
of a series of earthquakes which have 
devastated the region. It is believed that 
Philippopolis, which is the second largest 
city in size in that country, would furnish 


the highest casualty list of the places 
affected. 


Publie subscriptions for funds to enable 
Captain Emilio Carranza to return Lind- 
bergh’s compliment to Mexico by making 
a non-stop ‘‘good will’’ flight from Mexico 
City to Washington have closed with $25,- 
000 in hand. The plane which was bought 
in Los Angeles, closely resembles ‘‘The 
Spirit of St. Louis.”’ 

Private benefactions contribute more fi- 
nancial support to higher education in this 
country than either Government or stu- 
dents. During the last year money from 
private sources netted the 975 institutions 
of higher learning $168,000,000, according 
to figures compiled by the Federal Bureau 
of Education. Federal, State and City 
Governments contributed $116,000,000 and 
students $50,000,000, making the total re- 
ceipts $480,000,000. ; 

In the face of a threatened Presidential 
veto, the House, by the overwhelming vote 
of 142 to 73, has refused to amend the 
Jones-Reid flood control bill in a manner 
suggested by President Coolidge. 

At least 30 persons are dead and more 
than 80 were injured by an earthquake 
that rocked Corinth, Greece, and environs 
April 22. 80% of the houses in Corinth are 
reported in ruins. 

Colonel Thomas W. Miller, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian during the World War, has 
been taken to the Atlanta Penitentiary 
where he will serve an 18 months’ sentence 
imposed by the United States District 
Court following his conviction for defraud- 
ing the United States of $7,000,000 worth 
of American Metals Company stock. 

The 364th birthday anniversary of Will- 
iam Shakespeare was observed in England 
and America April 23. There was a wreath 
sent from Stratford-on-Avon to be placed 
on the Shakespeare statue in Central Park. 
Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, her hus- 
band, took part in the New York celebra- 
tion. 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 
416 Schaff Bldg., Phila. 


Notice: The 24th annual meeting of the 
W. M.S. of St. Paul’s Classis will be held in 
Jerusalem Church, Fredonia, Pa., May 9-10. 
Rey. Mr. Karl Beck and Mrs. B. A. Wright 
will be the speakers. 


The 2nd annual convention of the W. M. 
8. of Baltimore-Washington Classis met in 
Third Church, Baltimore, Md., April 11-12. 
Mrs. A. S. Weber presided at all sessions. 
Officers, secretaries, delegates and visitors 
numbered about 140, There has been great 
activity and much enthusiasm shown in all 
the societies. Full quotas for budget, con- 
tingent and scholarship funds have been 
paid, the total disbursements for the year 
being $1,410.28. Reports showed that there 
were 7 W. M.S., with a membership of 272, 
7G. M. G., and 3 Mission Bands. Addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. J. B. Horisberg, 
Miss Greta Hinkle, Miss Katherine Zies, 
and the Rev. Roland Rupp. The next an- 
nual meeting will be held in Emmanuel 
Chureh, Baltimore, and the fall Institute 
in First Church, Washington. Election re- 
sulted in the following officers and secre- 
taries: Pres., Mrs. J. R. Bergey; 1st Vice- 


Pres., Mrs. A. 8. Weber; 2nd Vice-Pres., 
Mrs. H. H. Ranck; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Chas. 
Bushong; Cor. See., Miss Lulu Hucke; 
Stat. Sec., Miss Pauline Holer; Treas., Mrs. 
T. E. Jarrell; Sec. Lit., Mrs. Wm. Rohr- 
man; Sec. T. O., Mrs. Roland Rupp; Sec. 
L. M. and M. in M., Mrs. J. D. Buhrer; 
See. G. M. G., Mrs. J. M. Marley; Sec. M. 
B., Miss Ruth Heubeck; Sec. Temp., Mrs. H. 
H. Ranck; O. and M. See., Mrs. J. L. Barn- 
hart; Sec. Stew., Mrs. Eva Baker; Delegates 
to Potomae Synodical Meeting—Mrs. Ber- 
gey and Mrs. Ranck; alternate, Mrs. Eva 
Baker; to General Synodical Meeting— 
Mrs. J. L. Barnhart and Mrs. J. D. Buhrer; 
alternates, Miss Katherine Zies and Mrs. 
Wm. Rohrman. 


Every Society, Guild and Mission Band 
in East Susquehanna Classis was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting held in St. 
John’s Church, Shamokin, Pa., April 11. 
A survey of the work for the past year, 
showed a steady advance and a hopeful 
outlook for the future. Better programs 
and a Stewardship Secretary in each So- 
ciety were the points stressed particularly. 
At the evening service devotions were con- 
ducted by Mrs. E, Roy Corman, of Sun- 
bury. The speaker of the day was Miss 
Rebecca Messimer, formerly principal of 
the Girls’ School in Shenchowfu, China. In 
her address Miss Messimer showed that 
just as fire is needed to bring out the 
brilliant colors of the diamond, so suffering 
is needed to put Christianity upon a solid 
foundation in China and to bring out the 
beauty in the character of the Chinese 
Christians. 


Mrs. William Darby, of Washington, D. 
C., will represent the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America at the Republican National 
Convention and Mrs, F. F, Stevens will 
represent the same group at the Demo- 
cratic Convention. We are asked to re- 
member these women in our prayers as they 
go to be our representatives. 


The 37th annual meeting of the W. M. 
S. of Allegheny Classis was held March 27, 
in St. John’s Church, Evans City, Pa. The 
meeting was one of the most successful 
in the history of this Classis. Mrs. C. G. 
Pierce, President, presided at all sessions. 
Reports for the year were very gratifying 
and the attendance was good. The after- 
noon address was given by the Rev. R. A. 


Luhman, Harmony, Pa., who spoke on our 


work among the Indians. At the evening 
service Rev. F. R. Casselman presented a 
most interesting illustrated lecture, ‘‘The 
Reformed Church Abroad.’’ The following 
officers will serve for the coming year: 
Pres., Mrs. H. N. Bassler; 1st Vice-Pres., 
Mrs. F. R. Casselman; 2nd Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Chas. Sperling; Ree. Sec., Mrs. D. F. Sand- 
bach; Cor. Sec., Mrs. H. M. Hauer; Stat. 
Sec, Mrs, EH. da. Kernel redg., Mira PAL 
cinda Purbaugh. 


The members of St. John’s and Jerusa- 
lem Guiltls, Fredonia, Pa., are interested in 
the Reading Circle of the W. M. S. of Pitts- 
burgh Synod and have purchased many of 
the books, which are circulated by an ap- 
pointed secretary. The following are being 
read: ‘‘Fireside Stories For Girls,’’ ‘‘Ser- 
vants of the King,’’ ‘‘The Moffats,’’ 
‘‘Livingstone the Pathfinder,’’ ‘‘New 
Paths For Old Purposes,’’ ‘‘A Straightway 
Toward Tomorrow,’’ ‘‘Please Stand By,’’ 
‘Fifty Years of Foreign Missions,’’ ‘‘The 
New Christian,’’? ‘‘Stewardship in the 
Life of Youth,’’ ‘‘The Christ of the Indian 
Road,’’ ‘‘My Lady of the Chinese Court- 
yard,’’ ‘*The Story of Missions,’’ ‘‘Red 
Blossoms,’’ ‘‘Ann of Ava,’’? ‘‘The Laugh- 
ing Buddah,’’ ‘‘From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor,’’? ‘*The Martyr of Huping,’’ ‘‘ Better 
Americans,’’ ‘‘The Clash of Color,’’ ‘‘The 
Adventure of the Church.’’ 


The 10th annual convention of the W. M. 
S. of West New York Classis was held at 
Jerusalem Church, Buffalo, N. Y., with 
Mrs. J. H. Rettig presiding. The sessions 
were well attended and marked with a 
spirit of harmony and of keen interest. 
Reports of officers and departmental secre- 
taries were, for the most part, gratifying, 
however, there is felt the need for ‘‘more 
women.’’? As an expression of gratitude, 
the women of this Classical Society voted 
a special anniversary gift of $100 to the 
Girls’ Dormitory Fund for the Indian 
School at Neillsville, Wis. The 10th anni- 
versary was fittingly celebrated by a splen- 
did banquet served by the ladies of the 
hostess Church. Miss Emma Gundlach was 
toastmistress. Each local society responded 
with a stunt suitable to the occasion. The 
evening service, in charge of Rev. Mr. 
Reimers, was largely attended. Mrs. Ting- 
ler, the Ist president was unable to be 
present, but sent a letter of congratulation, 
i2 which she reviewed the first three years 
of the activities of the organization, Mrs. 
F. W. Engleman, the 2nd president, gave 
an interesting history to date. Mrs. Rettig, 
the present president, gave an inspiring 
talk, following which the Rev. Mr, H. 
Schnatz presented a very fine stereopticon 
lecture, ‘‘West of the Rio Grande.’’ Asa 
token of love and appreciation of her ser- 
vices, the society presented to Mrs. Rettig, 
the retiring president, a beautiful Cogs- 
well chair. The officers elected for the 
following year are: Pres., Mrs. F. H. 
Diehm; 1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. F. W. Engel- . 
man; 2nd Vice-Pres., Mrs. H, F. Schultz; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. E. B. Matteson; Cor. Sece., 
Mrs. L. Maier; Treas., Mrs. T. S. Wilson; 
Stat. Sec., Mrs. Paul Cordes. 


The 39th annual meeting of the W. M. 
S. of Mercersburg Classis was held in 
Heidelberg Church, Marion, Pa., April 17. 
Devotional services were led by Mrs. J. C. 
Sanders. Following the address of the 
President, Mrs. Fahrney, reports of officers 
and secretaries were heard. Those who 
spoke at the various sessions were Miss 
Ruth Gillan, Miss Alice Good, Mrs. I. W. 
Hendricks, and Miss Ruth Henneberger, 
of China, who is at present at her home in 
Greencastle. The evening address was de- 
livered by Miss Minerva Weil, of China, 
An interesting feature of the convention 
was the pageant given by the Marion So- 
cieties. At the business meeting officers 
were elected as follows: Pres., Mrs. E. B. 
Fahrney; Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. W. Thrush; 
Ree. Sec., Mrs. W. S. Railing; Stat. Sec., 
Mrs. Fred Stickle; Cor. Sec., Mrs. J. B. 
Diehl; Treas., Miss Jennie Clever. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


In the great campaign in the Lutheran 
Church to raise the $4,000,000 for Susten- 
tation most valient service was rendered 
by the ministers in their respective fields 
of labor. They spoke of it from the pul- 
pits, visited their members, secured the 
promise of contributions weeks before the 
campaign began. In this pastoral visita- 
tion they came face to face with those who 
refused to contribute and objected to this 
work, This gave the minister the oppor- 
tunity he desired to explain the great need 
for this fund in the Church. He could not 
only meet and answer the questions of the 
objector, but he could enlist his help in 
going to see others who might be indiffer- 
ent. 

In the Reformed Church many ministers 
have been unwilling to render any assist- 
ance. Some have said, ‘‘I would not hu- 
miliate myself by helping to raise this 
fund. It is the layman’s job.’’ They for- 


get that where the layman will not do the = 


work, the minister must lead. This refusal — 
of ministers to work for the fund causes — 
our Church to lag far behind the Lutheran, 
Presbyterian and other denominations. 
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This is the most important work before 


the Church. Our success in all other de- 
partments depends on our leadership in the 
pulpit and where the minister; because of 
false pride or laziness refuses to lead we 
cannot hope for the best results. 

To the short-sighted minister who says, 
**T would not humiliate myself,’’ we would 
say that thousands of larger and better 
ministers than you, in all denominations 
deem it a distinguished honor and a high 
privilege to lead in building up this pen- 
sion fund for our aged ministers, knowing 
that in doing this they are working for a 
larger and better Church. 

““Oh, ye forgetful preachers pleading for 
schools and colleges, for missions and hos- 
pitals, for black men and yellow men, red 
men and brown men, ministers whose sym- 
pathies go out to the ends of the earth, 
why don’t you speak for your disabled 
brethren in the ministry?’’ 

Our fund is not large enough to pay the 
small pension we have promised to our 
ministers. But it will be large enough 
just as soon as our ministers speak out 
without apology, without hesitation, with- 
out false modesty. The laymen are puzzled 
because their minister can shout for some 
far off cause and refuse to speak above a 
whisper in behalf of our own retired min- 
isters. 

One wealthy layman says that he is wiiling 
to contribute liberally just as soon as the 
ministers themselves show the proper inter- 
est in the work. He named a numebr of our 
pastors and compared their indifference 
with the enthusiastie aetivity of ministers 
in two other denominations. We are glad 
to say, however, that there is marked im- 
provement among our pastors and a’ cor- 
responding increase in the growth of our 
Sustentation Fund. With almost $790,000 
now in the fund we are thinking about 
$1,000,000 for the next General Synod. Will 
you help now? Let us have the million, 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, = 
University of Redlands Redlands, California 


‘Problem: A superintendent who evi- 
dently is a business man writes that he 
has just taken stock of his merchandise 
and wonders if it would not be a fine idea 
for every Sunday School to make an-an- 


nual invoice of its equipment, He asks for 
suggestions. 
Answer: It is a pleasure to answer this 


problem by offering an outline for such 
stock-taking of Sunday School equipment. 

At the time of year that merchants and 
others take stock, a careful invoice is made 
of merchandise on hand. Shelves, counters, 
show cases, cabinets and storage spaces and 
searched and records made. 

Why not take an equipment-invoice of 
your Church School. Many a superintend- 
ent, like many a merchant, is surprised at 
the shortage in what seems to be important 
places in the business. The Chureh School 
equipment-invoice doubtless will lead to a 
workers’ conference to consider the pur- 
chase of new materials. The Heidelberg 
Press, Philadelphia, will be glad to furnish 
information. 

To help check up on the equipment, even 
in a smaller School, the following ques- 
tions will suggest a working capital, a sort 
or mimimum equipment for such a School 
that expects to do a real business in edu- 
eationally serving its pupils through the 
Church School. 
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1, Is there a good musical instrument, 
or, in the larger School, a sufficient num- 
ber? Musie being an important part of 
the work, even in a small School, there 
should be, if possibe, a good piano, well 
eared for. 

2. Are there acceptable song books? A 
generous supply of the best Church School 
hymn books, kept in good condition and 
accessible, means much, not only for the 
worship service, but for the general morale 
of the School. 

3. Is there a substantial cupboard or 
cabinet, with doors that fasten, in which 
to keep hymn books free from dirt and 
rough, careless handling? Only the best 
hymn books should be bought. It is a 
wicked waste of money to let song books 
be thrown around and ruined. 


4. Are there Bibles enough for all 
pupils, junior and above? Church School 
folks should be encouraged to secure for 
themselves Bibles which they bring to the 
sessions of the School. Because so many 
do not do so, the School should make sure 
that an ample supply of well-bound copies 
is available for use in all classes. Lesson 
helps, so-called, are never intended to push 
aside the Book of books—the chief text 
for study. The American Revised Version 
is the best for the children and young peo- 
ple of this generation. 


5. After thus emphasizing the import- 
ance of having plenty of Bibles for wor- 
ship and class use, it is well to take stock 
of all lesson materials. Are the classes all 
supplied—teachers and pupils—with the 
very best teaching materials, ready for use 
at the proper time and suited to the differ- 
ent age groups? 

6. Do the members of the School in 
general receive from Sunday to Sunday 
suitable illustrated papers? These are now 
available at low prices. Their use increases 
interest and attendance, and helps to 
create an appetite for a better class of 
reading. We have known boys to walk 
miles through stormy weather in a rural 
section to get the boys’ paper in order to 
read a continued story. 


7. Is there a flat-top desk or table for 
the use of the superintendent and associ- 
ates? In the larger Schools such tables, 
and in addition roll-top desks, are often 
provided. 

8. Does the secretary and associates have 
a table or desk where records ean be kept 
and be at hand for ready reference? 

9. Is the School equipped with an ade- 
quate system of school and class records, 
books or ecards? 


10. Does each class have a good mounted 
blackboard? Where classes have separate 
rooms, the blackboard should be a perma- 
nent wall fixture. Where classes meet ‘‘in 
the open’’ a board, substantially mounted, 
is needed for best instruction. Even a 
small one held in the hand of a teacher 
while talking has been known greatly to 
increase the teacher’s power. Even the 
smallest, ‘‘poorest’’ School can have these. 
Slate-coated compo-boards are better than 
none. 


11. Are sets of Biblical maps available? 
We know a small country Church School 
that secured sets of good maps mounted on 
tripods for use in the classes when the 
School was first organized. Even if a 
School must start with only one set, let it 
start and grant the use of these maps in 
turn to different classes from Sunday to 
Sunday. 


12. Does each class, beginning with the 
primary department, have a strong table 
about which pupils assemble for study? 
Where possible, these should be provided 
for most classes. Where small Schools 
must meet in a room used for Church wor- 
ship, sometimes movable table tops can 
be made which quickly transforms backs 
of pews into workable tables. In certain 
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exigencies lap boards are used with some 
ages. The ideal, of course, is a separate 
classroom with a large enough table to be 
satisfactory. 

13. Are there good, substantial chairs 
for all, where chairs can be used to ad- 
vantage? In the interest of quiet and at- 
tentive class sessions, chairs should be sub- 
stantially built and rubber-tipped. In some 
instances, it is wise to. fasten two or three 
chairs together to prevent careless use. 

14. Is there a small cabinet for class 
use where Bibles, song books, chalk and 
erasers, records, handwork, pictures and 
other class ‘‘essentials’? can be safely 
stored week by week? Sometimes a class 
table can be equipped at one end with 
such a cabinet. 

15. In the eradle roll, beginners and 
primary departments is there special equip- 
ment, such as suitable song books for 
teachers, pictures, smaller chairs and 
tables, sand tables, handwork materials, 
and other supplies? Even in the small 
School where little children can have only 
curtained-off corners, they nevertheless 
need specialized equipment for use of 
teachers and pupils. A wise teacher and a 
friendly carpenter can do much on very 
little money in making screens and simple 
equipment. 

16. Is there for the whole School a large 
service or record board, properly placed, 
where attendance and offering statistics 
can be recorded? 

17. Does the School have in an appro- 
priate location one or more bulletin boards 
where notices plainly written or typed, can 
be put? Very little time of the School 
should be given to announcements. Use 
bulletin boards—several, if necessary. 

18. Are collection plates, baskets, or en- 
velopes provided for use in receiving the 
offerings? The offering should be a part 
of the worship. In the smaller School, 
where all except the little children meet 
in one room for the worship program, plates 
should be used, upon which either class or 
individual envelopes should be placed, and 
as an act of worship. The ideal even in a 
small School is individual, two-sided en- 
velopes where each pupil regularly each 
week gives to home, Church, or School ex- 
penses, and also to missionary causes. 

19. Is there a workers’ library of new 
and worth-while books for officers and 
teachers? Even a small School can get a 
few choice books. If these are read 
thoughtfully, greater efficiency is bound to 
be noticed in the workers. Someone should 
be made responsible for keeping the books 
in cireulation. A book bought but never 
used is worthless. 

20. Does the School have a good, fairly 
large United States flag, mounted, and 
where all can see it each Sunday? In larger 
departmental Schools each department 
needs a flag. Some smaller Schools take a 
minute each session in the opening period 
for a flag salute. If the flag of our coun- 
try is on one side of the platform, why 
not put on the other side the Christian flag, 
as a constant challenge and call to Chris- 
tian service? Individuals can readily be 
found who will gladly donate either one 
or both of these significant emblems. 

Any School, large or small, which con- 
scientiously pushes these questions, inter- 
rogatory hooks, into its material equip- 
ment will be surprised at the information 
it pulls up. To the smaller School, not very 
well ‘‘fixed’’ financially, the question may 
seem overwhelming, and the equipment 
which the questions seem to stress as some- 
thing beyond the ability of the School to 
realize. However, little by little these 
necessary things may be added, and ther- 
by the Church School helped toward more 
efficient service. 


(Send your questions and problems di- 
rect to Dr. W. E. Raffety, 432 Center St., 
Redlands, Calif.) 


Dr. Wm. F. DeLong, Field Secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions, conducted the 
services in Emmanuel Church, Allentown, 
Pa., on Palm Sunday, four evenings in 
Holy Week, and on Easter. All were very 
well attended. A fine spirit was manifested. 
On Palm Sunday a class of 21 catechumens 
was confirmed by Rev. F. H. Moyer, who 
instructed them since the resignation of 
the pastor. On Easter a large percentage 
of the membership communed. The offer- 
ing, not counting that received in the 
duplex envelopes, was $227.65 for current 
expenses and $286.39 for benevolence. 

The first service of Easter Day was held 
at 6 A. M. in Trinity Church, Millersburg, 
Pa., when one of the senior elders was ably 
assisted by the choir and several of the 
younger members. This congregation has 
been without a pastor for several months, 
yet services have been held regularly by 
visiting ministers. The S. 8. Easter offer- 
ing was over $200. Rev. A. F, Rentz con- 
ducted the Communion service. The can- 
tata, ‘‘He Is Risen,’’ was presented in 
the evening. Total offering, nearly $300. 


First Church, Sandusky, O., Rev. V. J. 
Tingler, pastor, added 16 by confirmation, 
17 by letter and re-profession. 318 per- 
sons communed. The Good Friday offering 
of $27 was for Near East Relief. The EHas- 
ter offering of $700 will be used to reduce 
the indebtedness of the Church. Father 
and Son banquet was held on April 11, 
when 78 sat down to inviting tables. An 
orchestra of 16 pieces added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

Special services were held during Lent 
and every evening of Holy Week in First 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo., Rev. J. B. Bloom, 
pastor. First Church joined with 50 other 
Churches of the city in a series of noon- 
day theatre meetings during Holy Week. 
Big attendance, large communion and 9 
members received on Easter Day. This 
Chureh will go to self-support July Ist. 
Considerable money has been raised during 
the year as part payment on the parsonage 
property valued at $7,500. 

Christ Church, Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
added 9 by confirmation and 1 by letter. 
On Apr. 15, Rev. Dr. A. M. Gluck presided 
at a congregational meeting when it was 
voted to extend a call to Rev. J. E. Guy, of 
Waynesboro, Pa., who has been serving as 
supply pastor, and it is with great Joy that 
the congregation will welcome him as its 
regular pastor. The 26 members of the 
Junior choir, wearing vestments for the 
first time, rendered inspiring and impres- 
sive music on Palm Sunday. 

Schuylkill Classis, as has been its custom 
for a number of years, is striving to pay in 
full its Apportionment. It will be a hard 
struggle, owing to the lack of work in the 
coal regions, but the pastors and members 
are alive to the growing needs of the 
Church in order to advance the kingdom of 
our Lord in the world. The Treasurer of 
the Classis, Rev. J. Arthur Schaeffer, re- 
ports 3 congregations having paid in full 
up to date, viz.: Grace, Mahanoy City, St. 
Peter’s of Irwin, Tower City charge and 
St. John’s, Tamaqua. ! 

Easter Sunday was ushered in by a matin 
service in charge of the Young People’s 
Dept. of Trinity Church, Altoona, Paz; Rev. 
Dr. James M. Runkle, pastor. The vested 
Junior Choir of 24 voices made its first 
appearance at this early service. At 11 
o’elock chairs had to be placed to accom- 
modate the large congregation. Additions: 
—81 by confirmation, 9 by letter and 2 by 
re-profession. 7 children were baptized 
and 25 members communed in their homes. 
The choir rendered the cantata, ‘‘Jesus 
Lives,’’ at the evening service. Offering, 
almost $1,200. 


(Continued from earlier pages) 


The Jefferson Charge, Md., Rev. Atville 
Conner, pastor, heartily co-operated with 
the Lutheran and Methodist congregations 
in holding union services during the Week 
of Prayer and the mid-week Lenten ser- 
vices. Services were held each night dur- 
ing Holy Week, when the pastors were as- 
sisted by Revs. L. M. Erdman and W. B. 
Werner, both of Burkittsville. At the 
Easter service, 1 was received by confirma- 
tion, 1 by certificate and 2 by re-profession 
of faith. At Feagaville, union services 
were held by the Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations on Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday. It is hoped to’ pay the Apportion- 
ment in full. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cedar Crest College Club of Phila. was 
held at the home of President and Mrs. 
William F, Curtis on the college campus, 
April 11, when 44 members were present 
to hear Dr. Curtis give an interesting talk, 
using lantern slides to show the progress 
of little old Allentown Female College to 
the present colossal Cedar Crest College. 
All the members proclaimed the new home 
a house of cheerfulness worthy of the ones 
who have given 20 years of faithful ser- 
vice. Mrs. Curtis made all welcome with 
her gracious hospitality. The next meet- 
ing will be held in York, Pa., at the home 
of Mrs. Robert Motter and Mrs. W. H. 
Zanders, May 8. 


The Lenten season was given emphasis 
by holding simultaneous cottage services 
conducted by groups of members of First 
Church, Plymouth, Pa., Rev. A. M. Schaff- 
ner, pastor. Additions:—5 by confirmation, 
5 by letter and 4 by re-profession. Offer- 
ing:—current, $50; Dbenevolences, $150. 
This mining community has not been work- 
ing more than half time for some months, 
but the congregation is rejoicing in the 
fact that this mission has paid the Appor- 
tionment of $682 in full. On May 6, Rev. 
James M. Mullan will preach. The oe- 
casion is Ingathering Sunday, when an 
effort will be made to wipe out the debt of 
$2,500. 


A very wonderful Easter celebration was 
observed in Christ Church, Roaring Spring, 
Pa. Rev. Howard S. Fox, pastor. Com- 
munion was held at 6 A. M. At 8 A. M. 
the pastor officiated at a wedding. Addi- 
tions:—6 confirmed and 10 were baptized. 
At the Vesper Service at 7.30 an organ 
recital was given by Miss Anna Curfman 
and the pastor. As a special number they 
played a piano and organ duet. The recital 
was followed by a pageant, given by the 
Junior Choir. Offerings, more than $200. 
The pastor preached on the ‘‘Seven Last 
Words From the Cross’? at a special ser- 
vice on Good Friday; it was requested to 
observe this service again next year. 


Easter was a time of rejoicing for First 
Church, Berwick, Pa., Rev. Henry I. Aulen- 
bach, pastor, when 293 attended Sunday 
Sehool, 284 the morning service and 246 
communed, 5 children were baptized and 
25 new members received. At the morning 
service the following gifts were received 
and consecrated: the lectern, the gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Waldner, the Com- 
munion Table, given in memory of William 
and Mary Confair by their 4 sons; the 2 
flower pedestals given by the Sula Adams 
Bible Class, and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
re-upholstered the pulpit chairs. The pas- 
tor was one of the preachers at the 3-hour 
service on Good Friday, held in the First 
Presbyterian Church. 


Palatinate Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Dr. 
Henry G. Maeder, supply pastor, had the 
largest attendance at its Easter service of 
any during the present pastorate. The 
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choir rendered special music on Holy 
Thursday and Easter Sunday evening. Ad- 
ditions:—8 by confirmation, 5 by letter and 
2 by re-profession. Offering:—$1,000. On 
Wednesday, April 11, a very pretty wed- 
ding was solemnized when Miss Olive 
Welker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
S. Welker, became the bride of Mr. Will- 
iam Sherwin. Mr. Welker is an elder and the 
active S. S. Supt., and Mrs. Welker is the 
newly-elected President of the Women’s 
Social Union of Phila. The heartiest fe- 
licitations follow this splendid young 
couple. 

The corner-stone laying of the First 
Church at Royersford, Pa., Apr. 22, at 2 
P. M., marks an important period in the 
history of the congregation. The services 
were of more than usual interest. All the 
pastors of the local Churches took part. 
The sermon was delivered by Rey. Dr. Al- 
len R. Bartholomew, President of the Gen- 
eral Synod. Special musie of a high order 
was rendered by the choir. The act of lay- 
ing the corner-stone was performed by the 


‘pastor, Rey. Albert O. Bartholomew, The 


offering was $1,333.50, a very creditable 
amount for the occasion. Pastor and peo- 
ple are to be congratulated in undertaking 
the erection of a new Church. Dr. Barth- 
olomew preached also at the morning ser- 
vice. 


Christ Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. W. 
H. Bollman, pastor, added 21 by confirma- 
tion and 30 by letter and re-profession. 
Rev.. R. F. Reed assisted the pastor at the 
Communion service on Easter Day. Early 
on Easter morning a men’s chorus from the 
Church went to the homes of the aged, sick 
and shut-in of the parish and sang Easter 
carols for them, under the leadership of 
Weston Mease. Under the direction of 
David Griffith Samuels, the choir of 60 
voices splendidly rendered parts of Han- 
del’s ‘‘Messiah’’ at the closing Easter 
Day service. The choir was assisted by 
Mrs. Evelyn Keen, Mrs. Mary Deppen, Er- 
rol Peters, soloists; Miss Anna Quier, or- 
ganist, and a 15-piece orchestra, of which 
David Randall is the manager. 


Members of Heidelberg Classis will meet 
at First Church, Ridgeway, Pa., Rev. F. E. 
Lahr, pastor loci, on Thursday, Jnue 7, 
1928, at 8 P. M. Opening sermon will be 
delivered by Rey. Williams Toennes, Haz- 
leton, Pa. Friday evening services will be 
arranged by the pastor loci. Members of 
Classis are requested to send their Paroch- 
ial Report and Statistical Report No, 1 to 
Rev. William Toennes, 169 Laurel Street, 
Hazleton, Pa.; Credentials for the Delegate 
Elders to the Stated Clerk, Rev. J. O. H. 
Meyer, 109 North Mulberry St., Lancaster, 
Pa., and Statistical Report Blank No. 2 
of the Sunday School and No. 3 of the ~ 
Young People’s Society, to the Rev. Will- 
iam G. Weiss, 2434 South 72nd Street, West 
Phila., Pa. 


St. John’s Church, Pottstown, Pa., added 
16, and St. Paul’s, Stowe, Pa.,'added 14 
this past year. Rev. Walter D. Mehrling is 
pastor. The 10th annual dinner of the St. 
Paul’s Men’s Bible Class was given on 
April.18 by Supt. and Teacher Jesse R. 
Evans, Esq., Mrs. Evans and their 3 
daughters. Mrs. Evans used 82 pounds of 
chicken in preparation for the 90 guests. 
The address was delivered by -Aaron S. 
Swartz, Esq., of Norristown. A large plant 
was presented to Mrs. Evans by the class. 
A 16-piece orchestra was in attendance. At — 
St. John’s the parsonage property is b 
repaired and painted. A pageant was pi 
sented in connection with the 8S. 8. 
tainment, under the direction o 
Mehrling. Each Church has paid 
portionment in full. ale 
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The Lenten season proved very inspira- 
tional and helpful to Solomon’s Church, 
Macungie, Pa., Rev. L. G. Beers, pastor. 
Attendance averaged 230 at the Friday 
evening Lenten services, which were fea- 
tured by illustrated. messages on ‘‘The 
Light of the World.’’ 11 were added by 
confirmation and 2 by letter. The confir- 
mation class presented a set of beautiful 
white altar cloths to the Church, The 
pastor exchanged pulpits with Rev. J. J. 


. Schaeffer, Allentown, on Wednesday even- 


ing of Holy Week. On Easter Day 30 lily 
plants were placed on the altar in memory 
of departed loved ones. 81% of the con- 
gregation communed. In the evening the 
choir of 40 voices very effectively rendered 
the cantata, ‘‘The Easter Message,’’ under 
the direction of Mrs. Frank Shingler and 
Miss Evelyn Jackson, Offering, $565. 

The American Bible Society announces 
important changes in its secretarial lead- 
ership. Rev. William I. Haven, D. D., 
LL.D., who has been one of its General 
Secretaries for more than 29 years, will 
become, on May first, General Secretary in 
charge of Versions, enabling the Society 
to place increased emphasis on this import- 
ant and scholarly part of its work. Trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into many of the 
Indian languages of the Americas are yet 
to be made and fresh translations and re- 
visions are always in process in languages 
of many other countries which the Society 
serves. Dr. Haven will continue super- 
vision of some of the foreign agencies of 
the Society. Rev. Eric M. North, Ph.D., 
Associate Secretary, by recent action of 
the Board of Managers, becomes a General 
Secretary on May 1. The Society also an- 
nounces the election of the Rev. George 
William Brown, pastor for several years 
of the Presbyterian Church of Ben Avon, 
Penna., as a General Secretary. 

Communion was observed in St. Paul’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, Pa., and St. John’s 
Church, Sadler, Rev. C. M. Mitzell, pastor, 
April 15. 200 communed at St. Paul’s and 
50 at St. John’s. Additions:—St. Paul: 
confirmation, 16, letter, 11; St. John: adult 
baptism, 1; re-profession, 1. At the annual 
congregational meeting of St. Paul’s on 
April 13, C. A. Sechrist was elected elder 
and H. L. Wise, deacon. At the congrega- 
tional meeting of St. John’s on April 12, 
M. C. Sweitzer was elected elder and C. E. 
Waltmeyer, deacon. Memorial services 
were held for the 10 members of St. Paul’s 
and the 4 members of St. John’s who de- 
parted this life during the last year. We 
read in the York ‘‘Gazette and Daily’’: 
‘‘The joint consistory extended a unani- 
mous rising vote of appreciation to their 
pastor for his untiring efforts and pledged 
their individual loyalty and co-operation 
to him. The relations between this body 
and the pastor have always been very cor- 
dial and harmonious.’’ 

A largely attended reception was tend- 
ered to Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Howard H. Long 
by the members of St. John’s Church, 
Evans City, Pa., on Tuesday evening, Mar. 
20. Mr. Victor A. Barnheart served as 
toastmaster and addresses were delivered 
by Dr. J. H. String and Rev. C. W. Barnes, 
President of the Ministerial Association of 
the city. Dr. Long responded briefly. The 
ladies of the congregation presented Mrs. 
Long with 3 dozen American beauty roses. 
On Sunday afternoon, Mar. 25, the instal- 
lation service was held; Rev. Dr. J. H. 
String was assisted by Revs. F. R. Cassel- 
man and S. H. Isenberg. The annual meet- 
ing of the W. M. S. of Allegheny Classis 
was held Mar. 27 when a stereopticon lec- 
ture was given by Rev. F. R. Casselman. 
A 6 A.M. Easter service was held. 6 were 
received by letter at the Communion ser- 
vice. During Holy Week Dr. String spoke 
‘on Tuesday evening and the pastor illus- 
trated the life of Christ on Thursday and 


Friday evenings. Miss Alliene 8. DeChant 
spoke on Thursday evening, Apr. 19. 

‘Anglo-American Preaching,’’? a new 
book from the pen of the Rev. Hobart D. 
MeKeehan, 8. T. M., of Huntingdon, which 
was referred to editorially, came from the 
press of Harper & Brothers last week. The 
new volume will be published simultane- 
ously from New York and London. This is 
the only modern book dealing with the art 
and technique of British and American 
preachers and the publishers are enthusias- 
tic to make it one of the big sellers of the 
year. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Church, 
of New York City, who has been privileged 
to read the galley proofs of the new book, 
writes: ‘‘The workmanship of Mr. McKee- 
han is admirable. Himself a pulpit crafts- 
man of marked ability, he has schooled 
himself in the art of appraising the ele- 
ments of preaching. He has prefaced each 
chapter with a pen portrait of some living 
preachers and his biographeal sketches are 
models of characterization,’’ 

Services were held every evening of 
Holy Week in Grace Church, Frederick, 
Md., Rey. Chalmers W. Walck. The ser- 
mon on Wednesday evening was delivered 
by Miss Grace Lockton, of Hood College. 
Additions:—9 by confirmation, 4 by letter 
and 1 by reprofession. On Easter Day a 
Prayer and Praise service was held at 6 
A.M. At the 8. 8. service children of the 
Beginners’ Dept. sang a birthday song in 
honor of the pastor’s birthday and pre- 
sented him with a lily. He was also re- 
membered by the consistory and other or- 
ganizations and classes of the Church. The 
congregational meeting was held on Easter 
Monday. The Apportionment of $3,711 has 
been paid in full, and less than $600 re- 
mains to be paid on the organ and parson- 
age debt. The total expenditures for the 
year amounted to $25,000. The new organ 
with the chimes and harp attachments, 
which was dedicated last fall, has been a 
great pleasure and inspiration, and Miss 
Gladys E. Walck, the organist, has given 
several short concerts in connection with 
the evening services. The newly organ- 
ized Pastor’s Aid Society, with a member- 
ship of 222, has been a spiritual and ma- 
terial help to the Church. 


In a letter sent by our missionary, Rev. 
Edwin A. Beck, dated at Sea, April 4, he 
says: ‘‘We sailed from San Francisco 
promptly at 4 in the afternoon of March 
30th and it has been a pleasant voyage so 
far. One feature of this trip is that mis- 
sionaries are not so numerous as usual. And 
yet there is a lady going to Japan, and a 
Presbyterian family going to Shanghai. 
Quite a happy coincidence came to light 
the other day. Traveling with a Mission 
of Silk Manufacturers to Japan is a Mr. 
Albert Bosshard, now of New York City, 
but formerly of Lancaster, Pa. In Lan- 
caster he was a member of St. John’s Re- 
formed Church. He reminds me that in 
the summer of 1906 the group of mission- 
aries sent out that year assembled in Lan- 
caster for a Conference and a Farewell 
Service. Dr. Elmer Zaugg, Rev. J. Frank 
Bucher, Rev. Horace R. Lequear, Miss 
Anne Kanne, Miss Rose Spangler, 
and the writer constituted that group. Mr. 
Bosshard attended those services and has 
a good memory. After twenty-two years 
he immediately identifies the writer as a 
member: of that group! And though a very 
successful silk manufacturer and located 
where there is no German Reformed Church 
he still maintains his interest in the 
**Kirchenzeitung’’ and in our Foreign 
Missions, ’? 


In the Greencastle Church, Rev. G. Er- 
mine Plott, pastor, Lenten services were 
held each Wednesday night at Grace 
Church, and on Thursdays at Trinity 
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Church. These services were preeeded by a 
45-minute period of study for children; 
about 75 children of all ages met each 
week. Miss Ruth Henneberger, returned 
missionary to China, assisted at Grace 
Church in these meetings. Palm Sunday 
Union services were held at Middleburg by 
the 3 local pastors. During the year 12 
have been received into Grace and 8 into 
Trinity Churches. The Apportionment was 
paid in full. Trinity will soon possess a 
new altar and lectern, cross and altar 


_ vases. The 3 Adult Bible Classes of Grace 


held their annual social during March. 
About 125 attended the Father and Son 
banquet, when Dr. Charles E. Wehler, of 
Frederick, gave a very fine address. Grace 
Church has the distinction of having as a 
member the oldest citizen of Greencastle 
and community, Mr. Henry Walck, who is 
enjoying good health at the age of 94 
years. He is the father of Rev. Chalmers 
Walck, of Frederick. Grace Church has 
been saddened recently in the death of the 
following. members: Mrs. Rebecca Henne- 
berger, Mrs. Clarissa Stine, Mrs. Bruce 
Byers and Mr. Melchor Young. 115 chil- 
dren took part in the Easter egg hunt of 
the Birthday Clubs of both Churches. Mrs. 
Edith M. Clark will present the cause of 
the Near East on April 22. 


EASTER AT AN ARMY POST 


(An Interesting Letter from a 
Friend in Texas) 


The writer of this item has been, for the 
past three months, a visitor at Fort Me- 
Intosh, Laredo, Texas, and inasmuch as 
the Easter season proved so interesting, the 
writer thought the account of Easter as 
observed on an Army Post, would be in- 
teresting to other civilians—hence this 
article. 


The Easter season was ushered in with 
services celebrating the triumphal entry of 
our Savior into Jerusalem. The usual 
round of social affairs was discontinued 
during Holy Week, and Our Lord’s suffer- 
ings were not forgotten. Saturday, April 
7, an Easter party was held on the lawn 
of the Post Surgeon, and about fifty chil- 
dren and adults were present. One of the 
main features of the party was an Easter 
egg hunt. Missionary work is being done 
on this Post, for about ten little Mexican 
children were at the party, whose parents 
are residents of Laredo, and so not living 
on the Post.. Some of these children can 
not speak English, their parents having 
had some training in the Catholic Church. 
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Many of these Mexicans have imbibed the 
feeling of so many of the inhabitants of 
Mexico, in their revolt against Catholicism. 
Only the width of the Rio Grande, and 
that is only 300 feet at this point, sepa- 
rates Laredo, U. S., and Nueva Laredo, 
Mexico. 


Easter morning dawned with dark clouds 
hovering over us, which soon precipitated 


rain, and that with a North wind, made it 
a cold day, with the thermometer standing 
at 50 degrees all day, which seemed very 
cold for this part of Texas. After a 


temperature ranging from 80 to 100 the 
past few weeks, this change was keenly 
felt, but it did not spoil our Easter, nor 
chill the Easter spirit. Sunday School, 
on the Post, was well attended, despite the 
rain, and I want to say that the little 
Mexicans were there after a walk of about 
two miles. The Chaplain, in the absence 
of the pastor, preached the sermon in the 
Presbyterian Church in Laredo, the service 
being well attended. 

The evening services, held in the Post 
Chapel, were most impressive. The Chapel 
was well filled, both of the Colonels on the 
Post showing their interest by their pres- 
ence. Four beautiful anthems were sung 
by a choir of 9 voices, under the leadership 
of Chaplain Paul B. Rupp. Something 
must be said of this choir, for I am sure 


that there is no such cosmopolitan choir in 
any Chureh. The four sopranos are: one, 
a Bohemian, a Catholic, who has been an 
active worker for almost two years; one, 
a Toltee Indian, a beautiful girl, a Bap- 
tist; one, Irish, a Methodist; and one, a 
Swede. The bass, a German soldier in this 
country 2% years, a Lutheran, with a won- 
derful voice; two tenors, soldiers; and the 
alto, Mrs. Rupp. This choir is now the 
result of intense work on the part of Chap- 
lain and Mrs. Rupp, for the first choir was 
of such a character that a Sergeant said, 
after one of the services, ‘‘It tries my 
nerves so badly that I am almost unfitted 
for the sermon which follows.’’ The pres- 
ent choir can uow proudly take its stand 
with any good ones in the country. After 
a pleasing song service, in which the audi- 
ence took part, the Chaplain brought the 
message of the resurrection and eternal 
life, thus giving hope and joy to all pres- 
ent. 

The Chapel was beautifully decorated 
with roses, lilies, honeysuckles, and other 
flowers now blooming on the Post. The 
Chapel has been tastefully furnished with 
altar cloths and draperies. The Post peo- 
ple and visitors feel that the Easter sea- 
son has been a blessing to all, and has 
added to the spiritual life of the Post. 

—V. R. M. 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Fifth Sunday after Easter, May 13, 1928. 


Jesus Enters Jerusalem 
Mark 11:1-10, 15-18. 


Golden Text: Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee; He is just, and having salvation. 
Zechariah 9:9. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Friend. 2. The 
Triumph. 3. The Tragedy. 


Six lessons remain to be studied in this 
half-year course based on Mark. They take 
up certain closing events in the brief 
career of Jesus, beginning with His entry 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday and end- 
ing with the crucifixion. It has been esti- 
mated that about thirty-six per cent of 
the combined narrative of the four gospels 
is concerned with the last week of Jesus’ 
life and the resurrection. This percentage 
is largest in John and smallest in Luke. 
Doubtless these last days of Jesus were 
filled with intense activity and marked by 
striking events. That appears in this 
present lesson, which describes the stirring 
scenes of the first day of this memorable 
week. 

The Lord arrived in Bethany six days 
before the Passover (John 12:1), on a Fri- 
day. The following day Simon prepared a 
supper for Him which was made memorable 
by the gracious act of Mary (John 12:1-8). 
Then, on Sunday, the Master went from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, by way of Beth- 
phage. 

I. The Friend. Accompanied by His dis- 
ciples Jesus left Bethany on foot, but some- 
where on the way He sent two of His dis- 
ciples ‘‘into the village that is over 
against you’’ to bring a young ass. We 
know neither the village nor the owner of 
the ass. But the language used by Jesus, 
‘the Lord hath need of it,’’? seems to im- 
ply that the owner was some unknown 
friend of His. At the time, the disciples 
saw no special significance in the mode of 
entering Jerusalem chosen by Jesus (John 
12:16), but after His resurrection they re- 
carded it as the fulfilment of an ancient 
Hebrew saying concerning the approach of 


the Messiah (Zechariah 9:9). Very prob- 
ably Jesus Himself was prompted to enter 
Jerusalem mounted on an ass by these 
prophetic words. 

This nameless friend, who gave his colt 
willingly to the Master, is a fine type of 
Christian stewardship. He gave freely 
and gladly what the Lord needed for the 
accomplishment of His Messiamic purpose. 
Jesus still needs His friends, all their 
manifold riches of person and purse. The 
Kingdom of God, with all its vast enter- 
prises, languishes because so many pro- 
fessed friends of the Master refuse to heed 
His summons, ‘‘The Lord hath need.’’ He 
needs us, not for His own glory nor for the 
aggrandisement of the Church, but for the 
establishment of God’s loving rule on 
earth. There can be no higher appeal, nor 
a greater dynamic, for a more generous 
consecration of men and money than 
Christ’s need of all His friends for the 
redemption of the world from its sin and 
misery. 

Il, The Triumph. Seated on an ass and 
accompanied by shouting multitudes Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem. It was plainly His 
purpose to make a Messiamic demonstra- 
tion. No more suitable time could have 
been chosen for an impressive public pro- 
clamation of His Messiamie claims than 
this Passover: season. Multitudes of pil- 
grims had come to Jerusalem from all parts 
of the earth. All the way of His journey 
from Perea to Bethany, Jesus had been 
the center of interest and speculation. The 
presence in their midst of this famous Gali- 
lean teacher and healer had wrought up the 
multitudes to a high pitch of expectation. 
And at this strategic time Jesus entered 
the city publicly, in unmistakable fashion, 
as the Messiah of the people. He rode 
humbly, on an ass, to correct the false 
hopes of the Jews. Their expected De- 
liverer should have come astride a fiery 
horse, leading a militant host. But Jesus 
rode on an ass, the symbol of ‘peace. 

Despite the humble and lowly manner 
of Jesus’ entry, many of the people ap- 
parently believed that He was their long- 
expected Messiah. They carpeted His way 
with their flowing garments and strewed it 
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with palm branches, shouting hosannah to 
the Son of David. The jubilant throng of 
pilgrims aroused the curiosity of the com- 
placent capital. ‘‘All the city was stir- 
red.’? On every hand the question was 
heard, ‘‘Who is this?’’ And the crowd 
informed the curious that it was the well- 
known Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth in 
Galilee. 

Many serious and solemn questions arise 
in a thoughtful mind as we contemplate 
this moving and stirring scene. We are 


wont to call it the triumphant entry of 


Jesus into Jerusalem. Annually, on Palm 
Sunday, all Christendom commemorates the 
event with festive joy. But, in sober re- 
ality, what was it—a triumph or a tragedy? 

Surely, it is evident that Jesus’ entry 
into the capital of His people was by no 
means triumphal, unless we choose to re- 
gard the shouts of a fickle and self-de- 
ceived mob and the curiosity of a con- 
ceited and complacent metropolis as the 
tokens of triumph. In sober truth, the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem was a sad 
and dismal failure. One sentence sums it 
up: He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not. The hearts and homes 
of the city remained closed to Him. Its 
busy life went on as before, untouched 
and unchanged. And, at evening, Jesus 
returned to the friendly shelter in Beth- 
any. There in the house of Mary and Mar- 
tha, in the love and trust of friendly hearts, 
He had achieved the only triumph He 
craved and sought. But tragedy marked 
every step of His attempt to enter into the 
great life of Jerusalem. Even in the 
Temple there was no welcome for Jesus. 
Traders and bankers defiled it. Under the 
guise of religion, corruption has crept into 
the very center of worship. 


Ever since then Jesus has been trying 
to get into the life of the world. That was 
the purpose of His redemptive ministry— 
to permeate the life of mankind with the 
leaven of His gospel, to transform it by 
the power of His divine spirit. Thus the 
event of our lesson is an epitome of His 
eternal mission. And the history of nine- 
teen centuries is the story of our lesson in 
a larger setting. What shall we say, then, 
about this larger entry of Jesus into the 
life of mankind? Has it been triumphant? 
Is Christ today the King of the world, the 
Master of all its vast and varied life? or 
does He still stand at its portals and on 
the threshold, seeking admission? 


One could easily maintain that both tri- 
umph and tragedy mark the story of the 
Christian ages, the attempt to enthrone 
Christ in the heart of mankind. Facts 
could be cited, and impressive figures, that 
substantiate both claims. That initial tri- 
umph of Jesus in the hearts and lives of a 
few devoted followers has waxed ever 
stronger and greater through all the inter- 
vening ages. And today the real sover- 
eignty of Jesus is greater than ever before. 
He is always in the ascendant. Never re- 
treating; ever advancing. Gradually His 
principles are being wrought into the fab- 
rie of our universal life, and His Spirit is 
beginning to shape our destiny. 

On the other hand, the evidence of tragic 
failure marks every step of the long way. 
In every age men have been slow of heart 
to understand the real purpose of Jesus; 
and slow and loath to try His way of life 
as the only path that leads to righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy. And so, today, we 
find many spheres of life in which selfish- 
ness reigns and sin abounds. Not merely 
many individuals, but many of the king- 
doms of this world are either indifferent 
or even hostile to the Spirit and purpose 
of Christ. 


But let us not be content with nicely 
balancing the relative triumph and tragedy 
of Christ’s entry into the life of mankind. 
It is far more important that we should 
clearly recognize that, in any case, His 
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great task is still unfinished. That is true 
whether we look within or without; whe- 
ther we think of ourselves or of mankind, 
of individuals or of nations. Christ does not 
yet reign supreme over the whole of life, 
from center to circumference. 

Do we fully realize, even, what it means 
to crown Him our King? And, if we do, 
are we still willing to make Him our Mas- 
ter and Lord? Those Galilean peasants 
and pilgrims thought they wanted Christ 
for a King, but they acclaimed a king of 
their own imagination. When they finally 
understood Jesus’ claim of leadership over 
life they rejected and crucified Him. Even 
so He is not our King merely because we 
attend His Church, or sing hymns of praise 
and recite adoring creeds in His honor. 
The real sovereignty of Christ means far 
more than that. It cannot be bought so 
cheaply. It still means, as of old, to take 
up the cross and follow Him to the utmost 
reaches of sacrificial love and service. To 
crown Him our King means that we crucify 
our selfishness. 

III, The Tragedy. The Master Himself 
saw and felt the tragedy of the scene we 
are studying. Luke reports that He wept, 
when He beheld the city, saying, ‘‘If thou 
hadst known in this day, even thou, the 
things which belong unto peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.’’ And then 
came His solemn prediction of the im- 
pending doom and desolation of the city 
and nation He loved. ‘‘because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.’’ 

Those tears of Jesus are His own com- 
mentary on His entry into Jerusalem. 
Forty years later His solemn words came 
true. Then a great city and nation learned 
the full tragedy of the rejection of Jesus 
as the Lord of all life. The only alterna- 
tive is chaos and destruction. Through 
the tears of Jesus, as through a lens, shines 
the infinite love of God wooing mankind 
from sin to salvation. 

What would Jesus do today, if He beheld 
our cities and civilization? Would He 
laugh or weep, rejoice or mourn? How 
would He view our refusal to enter the 
League of Nations, our huge naval pro- 
pram, the blacklisting of the lovers of 
peace and social justice? What would He 
think of the future of our boasted civiliza- 
tion if, like Jerusalem, we refuse to en- 
throne Him as the Master of life in all its 
phases and relations? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


May 13th—Home Life, a Test of My Chris- 
tianity. Titus 2:1-14. 

This subject does not contemplate a dis- 
cussion of the influence of the home. It 
does not raise the modern ery of despair 
with reference to the passing of the home. 
Both of these subjects furnish food for 
thought. The old home is fast disappear- 
ing. Fewer folks have a true home life 
than was formerly the case. The club, the 
hotel, the apartment, modern social condi- 
tions have displaced the home to a very 
large degree. But our subject presents an- 
other problem. It raises the question of 
my behavior, my conduct and deportment 
in my home. It raises such questions as to 
what my attitude is towards my parents, 
my brothers and sisters, towards servants 
if there be any in the house. It makes 
these common, ordinary relations and our 
attitude towards them the test of our re- 
ligion. Sometimes people imagine that it 
does not matter very much how we con- 
duct ourselves in our homes. There we can 
have perfect freedom. There we can do 
as we please. But such is a mistaken idea. 
Home life, above everything else, ought to 
be the finest, the purest, the best that we 
can put into it. In other spheres of life 
it does not matter so much what our atti- 
tude is or what our actions are. We come 


and go. Our contact there may be but 
for amoment. But the home is our perma- 
ment abode. There is where we spend the 
most of our time. There is where our re- 
lations must be the most intimate. There 
is where the impressions we make are the 
most lasting. How often the New Testa- 
ment introduces us into the intimacies of 
the home life! In Paul’s Epistles almost 
every great doctrine which he advances is 
followed by some discussion of the home 
life—the relation between fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants, as much as 
to say—if these great doctrines of our re- 
ligion can be worked out successfully and 
applied effectively in our home life, they 
will work out satisfactorily in all other 
human relations. 


First—our home life tests the reality of 
our religion. The Christian religion con- 
sists not of some great and daring deeds 
which may be done before the eyes of the 
world, but rather of those simple, common, 
ordinary virtues that we apply when the 
world is not looking on. There are some 
folks who are double in their ways. When 
they are in the company of strangers or 
away from their homes they seem to be 
perfectly lovely and charming and agree- 
able. They are almost like angels who 
have descended from Heaven and one looks 
for the wings to sprout on their backs. 
And yet these same people, the moment 
they get inside their own homes, are fret- 
ful and mean and selfish and seem to have 
none of those wonderful qualities which 
they so gloriously displayed in public. To 
be sure, the home reveals the real nature 
and character of such people. There they 
are stripped of all superficiality and make- 
believe. There the varnish and the veneer 
are removed. There folks are what they 
really are. There one comes nearest being 
his own real self. In society one can bluff 
it, but at home the mask is laid aside. Con- 
sequently one’s religion is put to the test 
in one’s home as nowhere else. There its 
real character appears. In Church we can 
sit and sing ourselves away to everlasting 
bliss and people can regard us as being 
very pious and religious, But in the home, 
in the little, common courtesies of life, in 
the demeanor of ourselves, in our attitude 
to those with whom we must live daily and 
with whom we share the most intimate 
problems and tasks of life, our religion is 
put to the severest test. 

Second—our home life reveals the high- 
est rewards of our religion. It is here 
where the choicest qualities of our life can 
be revealed. Here love and peace, frjend- 
ship and fellowship can find their fullest 
and freeest expression. Here, as in all 
other walks of life, the more of the finer 
qualities of life you put into it the more 
shall you receive out of it. If you create 
an atmosphere of sunshine and cheer for 
others in the home you yourselves will 
walk in its glow. Therefore, if you give 
love in the home, love will come back to 
you in double measure. If you are agree- 
able and kind and gentle there you will 
find yourself moving in an atmosphere that 
is lovely and pleasant. Nowhere does the 
application of our religion bring such 
glorious rewards as in the home, Conse- 
quently, one should always seek to develop 
and apply these finer qualities of the soul. 
Sometimes in the modern home we see so 
little of each other that these qualities of 
our religion have little chance to be ap- 
plied and to be tested. But whenever it is 
possible, let love and companionship have 
full sway both for the sake of those upon 
whom love is bestowed and for the reaction 
which comes upon one’s own soul. Give 
love and you shall be loved. Pour your 
soul out in friendship and you will have 
friends. Be courteous in your home and 
courtesy will be bestowed upon you. 


Third—our home life determines the 
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reach of our religion. It has been said that 
a man seldom rises higher than his own 
garret or sinks lower than his own cellar. 
Real religion in our home determines the 
type of life that we are going to live in 
other walks. If we have a normal home 
life pervaded by the spirit of Christ, we 
are almost sure to have a normal school 
life and Church life and business life, for 
from the home issue the springs of our life. 
The influence of the home reaches out into 
every sphere of activity. Therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that life should 
be lived at its purest and best at its foun- 
tain source, which is the home. 

William C. Gannett has written the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘‘Perhaps the best single test of a 
man lies in the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is he, where he is most at 
home? If there, where he is most 
familiar and in power, considerateness 
lessens and tenderness evaporates and 
talk grows masterful, as if he has more 
rights than his wife, then the heart is 
shallow and the character is thin. At 
home one should be his best, his most 
graceful, most agreeable,—and more 
so ten years after marriage than ten 
days after. The same, of course, with 
her, Yet strange to think how many 
persons save their indifference for this 
one place that should be all tender- 
ness; how many take pains with their 
courtesy and geniality abroad, but at 
home glide into the habit of letting 
geniality be taken for granted instead 
of being granted. That tells in the 
course of years; for the cold moods, 
the silent ways, the seeming-harmless 
banterings, are the ways and moods 
that increase with the years.’’ 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 
(Continued from Page 2) 

An innovation was established on Sat- 
urday, April 14, by the presentation of two 
one-act plays by the Sophomores. This 
was followed by ‘‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,’’ given by the Juniors on April 21. 

Miss Genevieve Emery, pianist and Miss 
Helen Douglass, contralto, gave a joint 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Hastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 


the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 
For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
jum and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 

For Catalogue address: 
HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 


President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM.. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, ti.D, President 


graduate recital on the evening of April 
20, 

The Hood Clubs of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Allentown, Lancaster and Pittsburgh 
held luncheons during the Easter vacation. 
These were attended by both alumnae and 
under-graduates, who were home for the 
vacation. 

Preparations are actively in progress for 
the May fete which will occur on Saturday, 
May 12, and for the track meet which will 
oceur a little later. 

The A. A. ‘‘shack,’? which is being 
erected on the ten-acre tract of land re- 
cently presented to the association by Dr. 
Rau, of Frederick, is advancing toward 
completion. The association hopes to oc- 
cupy this new log cabin of theirs before 
commencement. 


Elections have recently been conducted 
by leaders in the various organizations for 
the coming year. ‘Miss Georgette Redanz, 
of Flushing, New York, has been elected 
President of Student Government. Miss 
Gladys Walck, of Frederick, is to be Presi- 
dent of the Y. W. C. A. Miss Emily Gra- 
ham, of Philadelphia, is Editor-in-Chief of 
the ‘‘Touchstone’’ for 1929. Miss Helen 
Bross, of Harrisburg, is Editor-in-Chief of 
the ‘*Blue and Grey.’’? Miss Emily Gra- 
ham is also Vice-President of the Y. W. C. 
A., and will thus be chairman of the ‘‘Lit- 
tle Sister Movement’? in charge of plans 
for the class of 1930 to weleome the incom- 
ing class of 1932. 

The weekly dinners of President ard 
Mrs. Apple to one dozen of the students 
whereby they meet each member of the 
three lower classes, are proving quite en- 
joyable. The Freshman Class extended 
from the opening in the fall to the middle 
of the year, the Sophomore Class to the 
spring vacation, and the Juniors will be 
included from the Easter vacation to com- 
mencement. 

An event of great interest to the college 
and community was the coming of Mr. 
Lorado Taft to give an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculp- 
ture’? on Tuesday, April 24. A 
large audience greeted Mr. Taft on that 
occasion. —J. H. A. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. Harry Kehm, Supt. 


Rev. Ellis N. Kremer, D. D. 


At the April meeting of the Board of 
Managers, which was the first meeting 
since the death of Dr. Kremer, the Presi- 
dent of the Board was requested to pre- 
pare a fitting minute on the death of Dr. 
Kremer the same to be published in our 
Church papers, and a copy, signed by the 
officers, to be sent to the family. Its sub- 
stance is as follows: 

The Board of Managers of Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home learned with deep regret of 
the death of Rev. Ellis N. Kremer, D. D., 
on February 19th, in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. For 20 years, Dr. Kremer was a 
member of this Board, and by his good 
judgment and wise counsel and regular at- 


HARTFOR 


W. DoucLAs MACKENZIE, President 


The Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 
schools on one campus: the Theological Seminary training for the ministry; the 
School of Missions for the foreign field, the School of Religious Education for the lay 
worker and teacher and for social service. 


Courses in all schools are open to all students, giving ample opportunity for well- 
rounded training in the whole field of Christian work. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 


pecially commended by ,ur Church leaders, ~ 


ixceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work und helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 
Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or _ better qualified than 
Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 


tendance at our sessions he made himself 
almost indispensable in our work. His ad- 
dresses to the children on the occasions 
of our meetings were always full of spirit- 
ual fervor, and breathed a spirit of deep 
piety. But he was also the soul of good 
humor and his jovial and youthful spirit 
won to him the affection and love of all 
the children. When not engaged in the 
business of the Board, he was usually sur- 
rounded by groups of the children with 
whom he played games or told them funny 
or serious stories. The Board wishes to 
record its sense of great loss in his de- 
parture, but also its sense of profound 


gratitude for the years of self-sacrificing 


and loving service which this noble ser- 
vant of God rendered to the orphan chil- 
dren of our Church. : 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Three separate 
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MOTHER’S DAY—MAY 13 


Remember Her with a Card 


No. K5M6—Pale green card with matching 
envelope. A spray of white carnations at top 
and verse: 

A Happy Day Mother! 
Just a little token, Mother, 
Of my deep regard for you, 
For like you there is no other, 
None so sweet or dear or true. 
Size, 3x4™% inches. Price, 5c. 


No. K5M8—Buff colored card with matching 
envelope. Spray of pink and blue flowers at 
top. . 

A Gift to Mother, 
The very best of wishes, 

Most tender and most true, 
I’m sending you this little gift, 

My Mother dear, to you. 


Size, 8x4% inches. Price, 5c. 
No. K5M2—White Card with matching en- 
velope and sprays of pink and white flowers 


across top. 
To My Mother. 
A little token of my love, 
I send you, Mother dear, 
To wish you cheer through the coming year, 
And a day that’s extra fine. 


Size, 3x4™% inches. Price, 5c. 

No. D5A26—Pale lavender card with match- 
ing envelope. Gabled houses surrounded by 
trees at top of card. 


Greetings and a heartful of love 
To Mother on Mother’s Day. 


Size, 31%4x44 inches. Price, 5c. 
No. K10M7—Blue card with matching en- 
velope. Scene of flowers and trees! at top. 
To Mother. 
Here are greetings, Mother, 
With wishes for your happiness, 
And they are bound together 
By ties of love for you. 
Size, 4x5 inches. Price, 10c. 
No. D10A76—Blue card with matching en- 
velope. Dainty hand colored scene and verse. 


To Mother. 
God gives us friends—and that means much, 
But far above all others, 
The greatest of His gifts! to earth 
Was when He thought of Mothers. 


Size, 4x5 inches. -Price, 10c. 


No. K15M6—Blue card with narrow white 
border, and matching envelope. A golden vase 
area with white carnations, at one side of 
eard. 

Mother’s Day Greetings. 
The one who really makes life worth while, 
Who brightens your world with the light of 
her smile, 
Whose love ever follows you, mile after mile— 
That’s Mother. 


Size, 4x5 inches. Price, 15c. 
No. K15M29—Pale Green card with narrow 
pink border. Matching envelope lined with 
gayly colored paper. A gabled house, trees 
and flowers in bright colors across top of card. 
To My Mother. 
If I penned a thousand lines 
To tell my love for you, 
They'd all read, “Bless you, Mother mine 
And keep you happy, too.” 
Size, 444x5% inches. 


No. K25M7—Blue card with gold border. 
Matching envelope lined with gold paper. 
Spray of spring flowers at one side. 

Mother’s Day Greetings. 
All Mothers are precious, I know, 

Endowed with Love's spirit, divine, 

But I wouldn’t exchange all the Mothers on 
earth 

For you, precious Mother o’ mine. 
Size, 414x6 inches. 


Price, 15c. 


Price, 25c. 


Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church 


Schaff Building, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘the mothers at Phoebe Home. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


Mother’s Day is rapidly approaching, 
and it is one of the important festival days 
both for the Church and for Phoebe Home. 
Naturally the outstanding aim of the day 
is to quicken love and esteem for our 
mothers. Such regard for mother is a 
Christian virtue, which should be made to 
shine brightly throughout the Church. 

The prevailing lack of regard among our 
people for mother has led to the establish- 
ment of Mother’s Day. The proper ob- 
servance of this day will be sure in some 
measure to bear its intended fruit. The 
great commandment of love to God and to 
man, applied to the family, simply calls 
for unlimited love and regard for mother. 
And if at any time mother needs care and 
help, it means that children freely and 
cheerfully give her all that. This has been 
the attitude of Phoebe Home and we be- 
lieve it is the correct attitude of the 
Chureh, 

If the pastors of our Churches will sue- 
ceed on Mother’s Day and at other times 
in leading parishoners to see the privilege, 
the joy and the blessing which come to 
children in providing for parents, when 
circumstances call for this, they will render 
a valuable service to them. One of the 
most effective ways of increasing regard 
for mother is to have children do some- 
thing for her welfare and happiness. Such 
acts render us more sympathetic, tender- 
hearted, Christ-like. 


The next step in our experience in this 
matter should te to assist in providing for 
To do this 
will still further deepen your love and re- 
gard for your own mother as well as for 
such as you are helping. In the Mother’s 
Day offering for support of Phoebe Home 
we have a project which will help very 
effectively to foster regard for mother. 
We are beginning to realize as never be- 
fore that we learn by doing. This is true 
not only of young children, but of persons 
of mature age as well. When we consider 
simply the welfare of our parishoners and 
the fostering of regard for mother, the 
Home is one of the means by which these 
aims may be realized, and thus an asset 
in the observance of this festival day. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their 
Teens. By Margaret W. Eggleston. 153 
pages. $1.25 net. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Ine. 


Here are truly absorbing stories by one 
who knows how to tell them. The author 
vouches too that they are true, giving the 
actual experience and struggles of girls 
who have fought for education, leadership, 
honor and character.’’? Start it, and you 
will not want to quit. But these stories 
are not only interesting; they should be of 
real help in character education. —E. 


Five World Problems. By Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. 153 pp. $1.50. Revells, N. Y. 


The eminent pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, picks out as the ‘‘five 
world problems’’ discussed in this volume 
the following:India, the Philippines, China, 
Japan and Hawaii. Delivered originally to 
his own people after. his return from a 
year’s tour of the world, we are grateful 
that these vivid and altogether admirable 
lectures were prepared for the larger audi- 
ence which will feast upon this little book. 
An idealism so noble, an insight so keen 
and a style so fascinating and so clear, 
constitute a combination difficult to resist. 
A remarkable amount of useful informa- 
tion is gathered also in these addresses, 


=z 


CuticuraSoap 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talenm free. Address: 
Cnticura Laboratories, Dent. J, L-alden, Mass. 


which are marked by brevity as well as 
clarity. —L. 


THE REV. ROBERT E. CRUM, D. D. 

Robert E. Crum, son of Jonathan and 
Hannah (Allshouse) Crum, was born near 
South Bend, Armstrong County, Pa., May 
30th, 1854, He was educated at the Elder- 
ton Academy, the Clarion Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church at Lancaster, Pa., gradu- 
ating in 1886. He was licensed and or- 
dained by a committee of Clarion Classis 
consisting of Revs. D. B. Lady, D. D., J. 
F. Wiant, B. S. Metzgar and Elders J. 
Switzer and P. J. Shoemaker, May 15, 
1886. He became pastor of the DuBois 
Charge June Ist, 1886. He served this 
charge continuously up to the time of his 
death, Palm Sunday, April Ist, 1928, mak- 
ing 41 years and 10 months. He served as 
Stated Clerk of Clarion Classis for 34 
years. He was President of Pittsburgh 
Synod in 1905. In 1925 he was elected by 
Synod a member of the Board of Visitors 
of the Theological Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pa. In June, 1927, Franklin and Marshall 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

He was united in marriage with Miss 
Louella George, South Bend, Armstrong 
County, Pa., January 29th, 1881. Dr. Crum 
would have celebrated his 74th birthday 
next Memorial Day. He is survived by his 
widow, one son Clair; and one daughter, 
Olive, both of DuBois, Pa. Of six brothers 
only two are living, viz., Henry Crum, of 
Jeannette, Pa., and William Crum, of Park- 
wood; and of his three sisters, only one is 
living, viz., Lavina, of Hawkins Station, 
Pa. 

When Dr, Crum became pastor at Du- 


Bois the congregation numbered about 25 
members and was under the care of the 


PASTOR’S LOOSE LEAF STATISTI- 
CAL REGISTER 


Conveniently Small Size 


CLOSING OUT OUR STOCK OF this 
convenient, though not new, record book, 
AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


Complete with 200 sheets (capacity 250 
sheets), reduced to $1.50. 


Complete with 600 sheets (capacity 700 
sheets), reduced to $2.50. 


An economical, simple, complete, elas- 
tie and convenient device for keeping 
the list of families and adult persons, 
and for keeping at hand all facts needed 
by you in your daily work. Post buck- 
can binder, provided with alphabetical 
index. 


Publication and Sunday School Board 
of the Reformed Church 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Board of Home Missions. Two years later, 
when the fire wiped out the business sec- 
tion of the city, the congregation and 
Board were so discouraged, they decided to 
discontinue the mission; the board even 
opened another field for Pastor Crum. But 
he had a correct vision of the future of Du- 
Bois. He trusted in the Lord for help. He 
had a General Grant-like determination to 
gain success. He replied, ‘‘ DuBois is not 
dead; but if it dies Iwill bury it.’’ DuBois 
has been rebuilt and enlarged; the congre- 
gation has grown to about 200 members. 
They occupy a fine, large, brown-stone 
Chureh—a worthy monument to the faith 
and zeal of Dr. Crum and the members of 
the congregation. 

At the meeting of Pittsburgh Synod at 
DuBois, October, 1926, the 40th anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Dr. Crum was cele- 
brated. A ‘‘testimonial dinner’’ was given 
at the DuBois Hotel. Rev. S. E. Lobach 
and associates furnished the music, Rev. 
W. H. Landis, President of Synod, asked 
the blessing. Dr. N. H. Bassler, acting as 
toastmaster, called on the following breth- 
ren—one from each Classis, for greetings: 
Dr, J. H. Mickley for Westmoreland; Dr. 
A. M. Keifer, St. Paul’s; Dr. R. C. Bowling 
for Clarion; Rev. F. L. Kerr, Allegheny; 
Rev. E. P. Skyles, Somerset. In the even- 
ing at the Church, Dr. Darbaker had charge 
of the meeting. Elder L. D. Weber and 
Dr. Bowling delivered addresses, replete 
with outstanding events in the pastorate of 
40 years, and of the loyalty and devotion 
of Dr. and Mrs. Crum and family to the 
Church. The service came to a close when 
Elder Weber, in behalf of the congrega- 
tion, presented Dr. and Mrs. Crum with a 
purse containing a liberal sum in gold. 

Dr. Crum had not been well for about a 
year; but with the exception of about two 
months he filled his appointments. His last 
services were held March 25th, at Luthers- 
burg in the forenoon and‘in the afternoon 
at Boone’s Mountain. Owing to the condi- 
tion of the road he had to walk some dis- 
tance to reach the last appointment. This 
is believed to have been too much for his 
weakened state, so that on his return home 
he rapidly grew worse, and died Sunday 
morning, April Ist. Dr. Crum had ex- 
pressed the desire that he might die in 
the active service of his Master. His life 
is a sublime example of faithful devotion 
to the Lord. 

The funeral services were held in the 
Church, Wednesday, 2 P. M., April 4th. 
The Church was full, many persons stand- 
ing. There were 26 ministers present—ll 
of the local ministerium, and 15 of the Re- 
formed Church, viz.—Revs. J .H. Mickley, 
D. D., A. B. Bauman, D. D., A. C. Renoll, 
Ph.D., A. M. Keifer, D. D., I. G. Snyder, J. 
J. Gilbert, M. N. George, C. W. Summey, 
E. M. Deatrich, J. M. Bean, L. O. Car- 
baugh, A. H. K. Hoshauer, W. F. Ginder, 
Chas. L. Noss and H. D. Darbaker, D. D. 

The services were conducted by the fol- 
lowing ministers: Rev. I. G. Snyder read 
the Scripture lesson; Rev. M. N. George led 
in prayer; Rev. J. H. Mickley, D. D., read 
a brief history of the life and labors of 
Dr. Crum; Rev. A. C. Locke, D. D., repre- 
sented the ministers of DuBois in an ad- 
dress; Rev. H. D. Darbaker, D. D., preached 
the sermon from Rey. 14:13; Rev. L. O. 
Carbaugh made the closing prayer. Two 
selections were sung by Mrs. Zinn and Mr. 
L. H. Schock. Rev. J. Harvey Mickley, D. 
D., and Rev. A. C. Renoll, Ph. D., officers 
of Pittsburgh Synod, conducted the service 
at the Morningside Cemetery, DuBois, Pa. 

—H. A. Darbaker. 


MRS. GEORGE F, MULL 


Anna Frances Higbee, wife of Prof. 
George F. Mull, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, died on Palm Sunday, April 1, 
1928, at Emmitsburg, Md., the old home 
town of her mother’s people, where she 
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had passed so many happy days of her 
early childhood and later years. She had 
gone there on Saturday morning to spend 
the day, in the glad prospect of seeing once 
again the dear old places and the few of 
the old familiar faces that were still left. 
And it was in the old Church, hallowed by 
sacred memories, of which her father had 
once been a supply pastor and her brother 
is the present pastor, that she suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy with the resultant 
paralysis and unconsciousness. She linger- 
ed until Sunday morning without regaining 
consciousness, and so passed into the eter- 
nal rest and peace of God. Her body was 
brought to her home in Lancaster, where 
on Tuesday afternoon the beautiful service 
of our Church was held by her brother, 
Rev. E. Lewis Higbee, and her pastor, Rev. 
Charles D. Spotts, of St. Peter’s Church. 


Mrs. Mull, the daughter of Dr. Elnathan 
RK. Higbee, former Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Lucinda Motter Higbee, was born Febru- 


ary 21st, 1857, at Bethel, Vermont, where 
her father was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. She was married to George 
F. Mull, October 11, 1877, at Mercersburg, 
Pa., and became the mother of three chil- 
dren. Besides her husband, she is survived 
by her children, Mrs. Sumner V. Hoster- 
man, Mrs, J. Howard Bursk, and Elnathan 
H. Hull; and by five grandchildren; also 
her mother, now in her 95th year; her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Helen H. Worthington and Mrs. 
Sterling Galt, and her brother, Rev. E, 
Lewis Higbee. 


WHAT LITTLE THINGS DID 


A little bird’s song 
Made the lonesome woods ring; 
A little rill’s trickling 
Made the sweet cooling spring; 
A little flower nodding 
Made the big earth look brighter; 
A little child’s laugh 
Made sad hearts grow lighter. 


A FITTING GIFT FOR THE GIRL OR LAD WHO GOES 
TO CAMP THIS SUMMER! - + 


“MY CAMP LOG” 


Where is' there a young person who does not 
enjoy keeping a memory book, a scrapbook of 
good times—something to laugh and thrill over 
in years to come! 


Each page charmingly illustrated. Heavy 
mottled paper. 

Loose Leaf. Size: 10%x734 inches. Choice 
of green or blue covers, gold stamped. Boxed. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


This is an entirely new memory book—“My 
Camp Log”! Pages for Songs and Yells, 
Tentmates, Campers, Initiation, Field Sports, 
Water Sports, Hikes, Roasts, Entertainments, 
Indoor Activities, Athletic Meets, Tournaments. 


And then, 18 fine grey photographie pages 
for mounting the favorite camp snapshots. 


And tucked in the back of the book one finds . 


an envelope of gummed mounting corners to 
fasten the snaps securely to the pages. 


VACATION SUPPLIES 


No. 100. VISITOR’S GREETING CARD 


$1.00 per 100, postpaid. 


VISITOR’S WELCOME OFFERING 
ENVELOPE 
Size, 34%x2% inches 

A new envelope printed in green and dull 
gold on white stock. The background on en- 
velope shows an open Church door and the 
following wording: ‘Visitors Welcome to Our 
Church at All Times.” Scriptural quotation 
and place’ for visitor to sign name and ad- 

dress. Price, 25c per 100; $2.25 per 1,000. 


Now 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATES 
Printed in Five Colors 
Size, 91%4x12% inches 

No. 1. For a school who wants to give a 
certificate after an attendance of one year. 
Price, 40 cents a dozen. 

No. 2. For a school who wants to give a 
certificate after an attendance of one year and 
with space for seals for attendance in the next 
three years. Price, 40 cents a dozen. 


THE PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE — 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES | di 
Schaff Building, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia Pa. 


SCHOLAR’S VACATION CARD 
No. 101 ; 


$1.00 per 100. 


No. 516. VACATION REPORT ABSENTEE 
CARD. A card to be given to scholars when 
they leave on vacation and to be signed by 
the officers of any School which they may at- 
tend while away. To be accepted for attend- 
ance at the home school. ; 


“This ig to certify that........... os 


was in attendance upon the Sunday School of | 


Sieratealds sig(o\slep lesa Day and Date.” 


Price, $1.00 per 100. 


Size, 354x234 inches 


Attractively designed and printed in ( 
on a strong stock. Price, 40¢ per 100; $3.5 
1,000. 


